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HORTUS SICCUS. 


FOES REA & 

Hortus Siccus? What is Hortus Siccus? Literally. 
adry garden. But is it, then, a term descriptive of 
agarden during a summer drought? Ohno. It is 
sbook-garden, or a garden put into a book. It is 
abotanical term to represent a collection of flowers 
and plants, when dried, pressed, and placed in sys- 
tematic order, in big-bellied volumes. 

To common eyes, a Hortus Siccus has about the 
same attractions that one sees in a hay-mow, or in 
mold woman's collection of “a7bs"—tansy, catnip. 
bone-set, and penny-royal. But not so with a genu- 
ine botanist. He looks upon these embalmed and 
sapless plants with a poet’s eye and an artist’s en- 
thusiasm, He sees them as they were, and not sim- 
plyas they are. They are memories of summer 
rambles, They are symbols, and out of them fly a 
hundred visions of grace and beauty. This is a 
dandelion (dent-de-Lion or lion’s tooth), poor, brown 
thing !—no green in the stem, no gold in the blos- 
som, all of it dry, faded; and yet, no mother ever 
looking on a child’s little shoe, or battered toy—a 
child gone home!—saw more distinctly the .fair 
head, the royal eye, the golden hair—the whole no- 
bleboy as he used to prank and play about the 
house, than does our botanist see, while looking on 
this brittle remnant, a whole meadow glittering with 
golden dandelions! As he looks, he sees maiden. 
hands early in spring days plucking their bitter 
leaves for “greens.” As he looks again, he sees 
their cheery faces watching for the birds, and telling 
‘very one that spring has fully come. He sees the 
summer field and the seed globe—the fairest 
thing in the vegetable kingdom—as if all the 
seeds, before flying away to plant themselves, 
came into perfect harmony of form and mimiced the 
Atars by rounding themselves into an ethereal sphere, 
ind having taken hold of hands in perfection of 
beauty, said farewell, as a puff of wind drove them 
from their little J erusalem, and sent them every 
Whither to plant the new seed of life! 

Here is the sweet trailing Arbutus. This? Yes, 
this, The leaf-form is here, but shall that flat film, 
that stain of color, shall that be called the blossom ? 
Yea To the trained eye is given a power of resur- 
Pres The botanist brings from that stain a per- 
e flower—sees it nestling among brown leaves; 

“ars the early black-birds in the meadow below, 
—— and cackling; feels the cold winds yet 
co ¢ping along the hill-side; brushes away from the 

Vert the russet leaves; rejoices in the necklace of 
a buds, pearly blossom-cups, forever emptying 
caer full of fragrance! Kneeling down, he 

unes with them. They have seen adversity. 

re = children of winter. When storms wooed 
ie ae nothing. When winds raged, 
Whitin : = again. All winter the bud was 
pee, 8 tor leave to be sweet. And when the hour 
It looked up and loved, and gave thanks in 

P nyt a. 7” inherited the snow-purity of winter, 
Allthis eka t and the perfume of summer. 
e worthy botanist as he looks upon 


- at 


more, He follows his old paths, hangs on the shady 
and moist forest hill-side where he plucked these 
ferns—splashes again along the marsh where he 


in the remote pasture-lands where these fringed 
gentians grew. In this Hortus Siccus are many hap- 
py hours. In midwinter storms, or insolitary nights, 
he brings back summer, and lives again under warm 
skies, amid nestling leaves, and singing birds. 
Blessed are they whose eyes see the invisible! 

But I have another sort of Hortus Siccus, and in 

its way full as good as the botanist’s, and far more 
convenient. Mine is not so cumbrous, its specimens 
never get broken, never crumble, and never slip out. 
Indeed, I have several. Two of them I will share 
with you. On some ugly February day, when the 
wind is east, and every particle of the air is bit- 
ing some other particle, and all of them pitch 
at every living thing out of doors, go with me to 
THORBURN'S, in John-street. There will not be a 
crowd. There will be time for a talk with our 
mild faced BruaccErnorr. He got his name, I 
suppose, out of a botany. It resembles the 
charming names given to flowers. Five or six 
botanical names were thrown into a hat, shaken to- 
gether, a general average taken, and that’s the re- 
sult—BruecernorF! But what's that to do with 
knowledge, and honesty, and conversableness ? 
What is new this year? What lilies? What gladi- 
olus? What vines? What rare plant from Japan ? 
What flower has been monstrously doubled? How 
have last year’s wonders turned out? What are the 
London gardeners bringing out? Has Van Hour auy- 
thing new? What are the German and the Flemish 
gardeners sending forth this year? Weswing round 
the globe together! We hunt the Brazils for Or- 
chids. We ramble through the Indies, we climb 
the Himalayahs, and without wings or feet, go 
everywhere, and in this dingy store, and on this 
chilly day, we see the glory of the season in every 
latitude. Oh, what a blessing eyes are, to be sure! 
Coming home, we stop a moment to see ALLEN; 
Friend ALLEN; ALLEN who sells coal for business, 
but seeds for pleasure. Now then fora discourse of 
lilies—who else in America has such an assortment 
of various kinds? They are on their way hither 
from every part of the globe, old ones, new ones, 
cheap or costly, rare or common, by bushels, by bar- 
rels, by ton’s weight, and here in this little coal of- 
fice is the magnet that draws them! Then comes a 
rambling talk of clematis, and we get angry togeth- 
er over that lot of three hundred seedlings, that we 
almost got hold of and missed, had the promise of, 
and which’ were sold by a fool to a fool that did not 
know their value, while we wise folks that would 
have made everything of them, got nothing except 
the liberty of imagining what new forms and gor- 
geous colors had ignominiously perished in the crash 
of that vegetable rainbow ! And so we go on, through 
a whole summer full of brave things, like two young 
mothers talking about their wonderful babes—only 
we were not mothers at all, but a great deal more 
doting than they—mere horticultural gossips ! 

But there is one Hortus Siecus more. We turn 
over its leaves at home. It is the consolation of 
many an hour when we are too tired to talk and too 
nervous to rest. Here it lies right before us, B. K. 
Bliss & Son’s Illustrated Spring Catalogue, &c., &c. 
Some love strawberries and cream ; some love even- 
ing oysters and (new) cider; some delight in crabs 
and stewed terrapin; some refresh themselves with 
grapes and pears; but we suck honey out of cata- 
logues, find royal confections in paper, and strew 
over many a wearied hour sweet wreaths and blos- 
soms, from the very land of rest ! 

A catalogue? Good as a garden, madam, if you 
only think so. A paper garden? Yes, sir, a printed 
garden, and, if you only have eyes, as good as ever 
was made of dirt, and in some things a deal better! 

With my catalogue before me I go on through the 
long list, and every one of them stands up before 
me, just as the sun will kiss them and the wind 
shake hands with them next summer! Yea, finer! 
I shall never have such columbines in my garden as 
I carry in my head. I shall never see such bowers 
of morning-glories at Peekskill as spring up out of 
my catalogue. See those asters—was there ever a 
mortal bed of such magnificent blossoms, as I see 
right before me ? 

“ Where ?” 

“There! Don’t you see ?” 





tdried leaves and dead blossom! All this, and 


seized this Cardinal flower, and walked once more| 


“Oh, well; ‘Eyes have they but they see not.’ 
Any fool could see what is right before him. To 
see what is not here, that is the true sight.” ~ 
And then, I have no trouble with my airy garden. 
I get along with the work so fast. There are no 
grubs in it, no rose bugs, no aphides, Everything 
grows without mildew or blight. 
This garden in the air is the only place that I 
know of where human nature is perfect, gardening 
inexpensive, luck always good, the season always 
fine, and flowers always a success. 
A Hortus Siccus a dry thing? No, it is the one 
imperishable Eden. When your own roaming Fancy 
is both Providence and Gardener, why should you 
not have a fairy garden? 

*K 








SONNET. 
a Seen 
BY A. L. 8, 
——_—@———. 


A rush last night of pinions sweeping by, 

And Winter pass'’d with a grim retinue! 

He holds his court where Arctic skies imbue 

The flashing snows with Tropic brilliancy, 

And orange morns with crimson sunsets vie. 

The wizard-kind has left his daughters three, 

And grants to each, awhile, the regency. 

Bis daughters three, like those our Shakespeare drew, 
*‘ Fierce " are the eyes of March, as Goneril’s eyne; 

April, like Regan, falser is than fair ; 

True as Cordelia’s smiles, May's glances shine ; 

Ermine he left with those, and jewels rare, 

But to his youngest, May, gives pow’r to free 

The flowers they leave in drear captivity. 








GOING TO CONFESSION. 
—————— 

BY T. 0. R KEATINGE, D.D. - 
—_———@——— 


In Rome, going to confession occupies the same 
important place ina woman’s life that shopping and 
morning calls do in the lives of American ladies. 
It isnot merely as a means of religious growth, but 
to get rid of ennui. The most assiduous frequent- 
ers of confession are middle-aged and old women. 
It may be safely said that it forms their almost ex- 
clusive recreation. For any disagreeable thing suf- 
ficiently repeated loses its obnoxiousness, I have 
heard of a lady who carried a reticule full of small 
pieces of magnesia which she used to munch like 
bon-bons, And although confession viewed abstract- 
edly from a Protestant point of view is a very irk- 
some affair, it is quite a different matter to a Roman 
woman who is a thorough habitué. There is, first 
of all, something of the enjoyment felt in a pleas- 
ant tete-a-tete with an agreeable person. For this 
end, a good looking or very pleasant mannered priest 
is chosen; one who is skilful in his diagnosis of soul 
infirmities, and not too severe. You willsee certain 
confessionals in the popular church of the Gesu 
crowded, while others are slightly attended. You 
may put down the occupants of those . confessionals 
as popular. Analyzed,this means an adroit reading 
of character that does not lower the self-esteem of 
the penitent too much and gives him such advice 
as leaves the responsibility of his cure almost entire- 
ly with the confessor. For, to some, advice receiv- 
ed in the confessional is regarded almost like a 
charm or amulet. Then the confessor may indulge 
in nice little conversations of a gossiping character 
about acquaintances, etc., after the confession is 
formally over. In these and many other ways he 
has the power of making himself very agreeable. 
Too much so, the Italians think, and they mark with 
distrust and aversion the regular frequenter of con- 
fession. Besides this, there is generally in confes- 
sion an opportunity very dear to the Roman female 
heart of fencing logically with the priest. Some- 
times their queries put him into grave straits. As 
thus, if Jon A—— told his wife Marra to say so 
and so, for the good of religion, which was false, 
and Marta obeyed, but afterwards found out that 
it was not for the good of religion, was that lie a 
venal sin or a mortal? Or, if Mrs. B——, on a Fri- 
day in Lent, is visited by a friend who needs a good 
dinner, and puts meat into her minestra which the 
friend eats upon her assurance that it is maigre, does 
her hospitable intention convert the double offence 
into a venal sin only? They would argue with the 
priest as stoutly as circumstances permit. Confes- 
sions may be divided as follows: 

1, The devout. 
2. The inquisitive. 





“T see nothing but your open pamphlet,” 


= ——— 

3. The utilitarian. 

The persons who make devout confessions, ‘ are 
generally young girls and boys, priests newly or- 
dained, and numbers of monks and nuns who seek 
direction. To such the exposvre of the heart in all 
its secret workings, the little narratives of home life, 
companions, etc., is sincere, and the absolution is 
received as the voice of heaven. They are taught 
that to conceal a sin is to lie to the Holy Ghost and 
nullify the whole confession and absolution. And 
here occurs a difficulty. A boy or girl in Rome 
generally makes first confession between nine and 
ten yearsold. Now, although the Roman youths are 
sufficiently precocious, I have rarely known,’ after 
long experience, any instances of vice at this age. 
It is generally afterwards—at about thirteen and 
upward. The priest who receives. the innocent ac- 
knowledgments of these babies is, by his instructions, 
compelled to believe that there is a disposition to 
conceal the worst offences, and these are supposed to 
be in this case, sins of impunity. And lest the youth- 
ful mind “through ignorance and insufficient knowl- 
edge of the subtlety of sin, be unaware of the na- 
ture and symptoms of certain offences, the confessor 
shall skilfully instruct them.” This isgenerally done 
by a series of cross-questionings which in most cases 
impart a sinister wisdom to the child. whose mind: 
is as corrupted in this way as by conversation carried 
on in an openly indecent manner. *.It would be easy 
to quote instances, but I name*one only. '.There are 
mysteries of iniquity which should remain:such as 
long as. possible to a boy’s inquiring mind. The 
possession of such knowledge is like putting into 
his hand a weapon of whose uge he is ignarant. | The 
drunken Helot at the feast. degraded the eye and 
mind he warned, Most priests who habitually hear 
confession are incapable of learning anything worse 
of humanity. AndI have heard such men discuss 
the wisdom of initiating children early into every 
phase of vice, to warn them of its consequences, 
We answer in the words of Holy Writ, “Can a man 
take fire into his bosom and his.clothes not be 
burnt?” Asa result of this system, studiously fol- 
lowed inthe Roman confessional, a boy who has 
been to confession from his ninth year, at sixteen is 
a seducer or worse, thoroughly blaséin iniquity, and 
at twenty is a sceptic and blasphemer. He will not 
forbid his children to go to confession, except they 
be girls, because he says “they find the best argu- 
ment against it in their own experience.” 

Taking the second kind of confession, the inquisi- 
tive, we find it embraces a larger class than the for- 
mer. Such a person is anxious for a medium of 
scandalizing others, venting spiteful criticisms, and 
old womanish gossip. It is masked under the aspect 
of zeal for religion. More serious reasons lead these 
persons to confession sometimes. Political secrets 
are bought and sold, and assignations made, The 
canon law still bears the rule of conduct that the 
confession of a woman may be received as evidence 
against herself, but not against her accomplice if he 
bea clergyman. “ Unde nec sacerdotes accusare nec 
in eos testificari valent. Quia ergo ista de 
se confitetur, super alienum crimen ei credi non 
oportet ; sed contra eam sua confessio interpretanda 
est.” The seat of confession is much vaunted, nor 
do I in any way assert that it is gravely violated. 
But any well informed student of Romish theology 
knows that there are varieties of casuistical inter- 
pretations as to obligations to the individual, the 
Church and the State, by means of which such violution 
could be excused. The instances given of the invio- 
lability do not prove it aru’e. There are cases 
wherein to be secret about the veriest trifle, if the 
merit of the confessor or the glory of the Church 
be augmented by it, is a sufficient motive without 
attaching any weight to the seal. There is a differ- 
ence between countries where, confessions are made. 
For instance, if in Rome a priest received in con- 
fession an intimation that the Pope was about to be 
assassinated, he would be bound to reveal it. But 
the case would be different in England or America, 
governed by heretical rulers. The assassin of the 
Prince of Nassau confessed to a priest, and was ad- 
vised by him how toact. This grave charge is'sub- 
stantiated by universal history. Again, a jriestmay 
use information acquired collaterally. That is, if I 
am told A stole a dollar, although I cannot openly 
proclaim that I know that fact, yet I can instil by 
hint and inuendo into people’s minds a belief that A 
is dishonest. The abuse of the awful authority of 
the confessional for vilest purposes has been too por 
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rowfully and indignantly denounced by synods and 
councils to be doubted. As late as 1865, it wasruled 
by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome that creat in arti- 
culo mortis no priest should hear @ woman's confes- 
sion “in her bedroom,” or in any private place, ex- 
cept another person of her own sex were in the room 
in sight of both, The same authority ordered the 
construction or all confessionals toexclude the pos- 
sibility of contact between the confessed and con- 
fessor. Consequently the space through which the 
confession is heard is a wire-screen firmly fixed. At 
one time, and not many years ago, crimes committed 
through the confession were so common as to recall 
the Bull of ALEXANDER IV., published in 1259, in 
which he declared that the people instead of being 
reformed by their pastors were absolutely corrupted 
py them, ex malorum contagione quod procedit a 
clero. 

The first result of the cession of the Italian States 
to VioroR EMANUEL was the falling off in the at- 
tendance at confession. The mennever go, nor the 
youths. Their most piquant jests are about it, jests 
at which the clergy laugh and admit their truth. 
Confession becomes a matter of business to many. 
It is usual to communicate when a marriage is cele- 
brated, but this is obviated by the adoption of civil 
marriages. When it is resorted to, however, con- 
fession is frequently omitted, for the bridegroom 
merely gets married in church to please his bride 
and utterly disbelieves confession and the eucharist. 
The Bull of Prus IV. cum sicut nuper, of 1561, and 
that of Grecory XIV. Universi Dominici Gregis, 
of 1622, were directed against the seduction of wo- 
men inthe confessional. And to-day, the eloquent 
denunciations of SavoNnaAROLA are strictly true; “le 
mauvais prétre la flatte, il l’entraine de maniere 
que cette pauvre brebis perde la téte. Toutes les. cites 
@ Italie sont pleins de ces horreurs.” 

When it is sought at this time to force confession 
upon Protestants as a high means of grace, it would 
be well to examine its results in Italy and especially 
in Rome. The complaint from every pulpit there is 
that the habitual lives of frequenters of the confes- 
sional is a continued round of sinning and getting 
absolution. That is, the facility with which pardon 
is obtained lessens sorrow for sins if it does not 
wholly destroy it. The nature of the crimes com- 
mitted in Rome, the ffequency of assassinations, the 
low value set upon human life and female virtue, on 
probity in business or honest dealing in trade, all 
prove that the boasted influence of the confessional 
is fictional. Such boasts are not heard in Rome; 
they would be too easily refuted. 








THE INDIANS: 
CAN THEY EXIST PERMANENTLY AS A DIS. 
TINCT RACE? 
a 
BY LEONARD BACON, D, D. 
——<@———- 


I have already intimated that our policy toward 
the Indians, however disastrous to them, has been, in 
its intention, not only just but kind and generous, 
We have made treaties with them as if their wild- 
est tribes were independent sovereignties, or at least 
semi-independent States; and, by our generosity in 
this respect, we have neglected the duty of giving 
them a just and tirm government capable of doing 
them good and of leading them toward civilization. 
By a similar mistake, our national philanthropy to- 
ward them (including the philanthropy which has 
labored for them through voluntary associations) 
has been directed, from time immemorial, to the end 
of preserving them asa distinct race, with laws, usa- 
ges, and governments of their own. Tribe after 
tribe has dwindled and become extinct, while phi- 
lanthropy, national and individual, has wasted itself 
in vain endeavors to perpetuate the tribal organiza- 
tions. If there is any truth in experimental philos- 
ophy, such endeavors can be no more successful in 
the future than they have been in the past. 

Is it to be desired that a diversity of races, and 
(in some sort) of nationalities and Civilizations, 
shall be perpetuated on our soil through all time? 
It 1snot our policy to deal with Celts or Teutons as 
races that must be kept distinct from the American 
people. Weinvite them to be naturalized, to come 
under the protection of our laws, and to share inour 
political liberty ; and the consequence is that their 
children, after a generation or two—however pure 
their Celtic or Teutonic blood—are neither Irish nor 
German, but American. For along time the Afri- 
can race wa~ thought t> require an exceptional treat- 
ment; but tliat idea has become obsolete since the 
abolition of slavery. Without expecting that the 
black race will disappear by amalgamation with the 

White—and certainly without desiring any such re- 
sult—we have learned to treat the individual negro 
as8anian neither better nor worse for his color, to 
recognize him as a citizen, and to let him take his 
chance with other citizens under laws which make 
no distinction between him and them in respect to 
Civil or political rights. Any exceptional legisla- 

tion for them asa distinct race—any policy aiming 
to perpetuate that race on our soil aud to keep it 
gd from other races—would be disastrous to 
fen “ “i Pp i gpa If, under these condi- 

mgr y Ho elr ground and thrive and multi- 

P'y, all will be well, but if on the other hand, they 


} f, 
are stubbornly indolent, improvident, and incapable 
of progress—if their deaths ére more numerous 
than their births, and extinction is their manifest 
destiny—neither statesmanship nor any enlightened 
philanthropy will regret their disappearance, from 
our soil. 

Isthere any reason, then, for a persistent endeavor 
to perpetuate the Indians on our soil as a distinct 
race with its own organization in tribes under chiefs, 
each tribe having its own .laws, written or unwrit- 
ten? Isit not evident, that, in the progress of two or 
three generations at the most, if the policy of deal- 
ing with tribes and keeping up the tribal organiza- 
tions is persevered in, there will be between the two 
oceans, only here and there a lingering and degraded 
remnant of the aboriginal population? The whole 
case may be stated in a simple alternative. If the 
Indians remain uncivilized, they will perish. If 
they become civilized, they will be mingled, as civ- 
ilized men, with the great and various mass of the 
American people. 

Such being the alternative, let our policy aim at 
the gradual disintegration of the Indian communi- 
ties rather than at their permanent preservation. Let 
the existence of tribes on their reservations be re- 
garded as temporary and provisional; and let there 
be every facility and encouragement for any individ- 
ual to come out of the savage life which character- 
izes most of the tribes, or the partly civilized life to 
which a few tribes have attained, and to become a 
citizen, speaking the language, conforming to the 
laws, and active in the industry of American civili- 
zation. The Constitution confers on Congress the 
power “to establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion.” Accordingly, we havea “uniform rule” for 
the naturalization of foreigners migrating into the 
United States from other countries; but no uniform 
rule has been provided for the naturalization of In- 
dians who, by birth and lineage, are neither foreign- 
ers nor citizens. In some of the Northwestern States, 
men of the aboriginal race have been incorporated 
into the commonwealth by State authority. But 
surely the samereason which demands that emigrants 
from Europe shall acquire American citizenship un- 
der a uniform rule established by national legislation 
demands also that if Oneidas, or Ojibways, or Choc- 
taws are to be invested with the digfity of citizen. 
ship, some uniform rule for their naturalization shall 
be established by the same legislative power. 

Inasmuch as these communications are designed 
to suggest principles rather than details, the writer 
may be excused from the task of drawing up a bill 
for such an act of Congress. A rule for the natural- 
ization of men withdrawing from some aboriginal 
tribe need not be more complicated than a reasona- 
ble rule for the naturalization of peasants migrating 
from some over-populous and badly-governed dis- 
trict of the old world. If an Indian, desiring to 
become a citizen, can give sufficient evidence of his 
fitness—if, for example, he speaks the English lan- 
guage intelligently, and can read and write, if he 
has some visible means of support other than skill 
in the savage yet aristocratic craft of hunting, and 
if he is duly certified to be a man of good moral 
character, according to the civilized idea of moral- 
ity—it would be wrong to deny him the privilege to 
which he aspires. The republic will gain as much 
by receiving him as it gains by receiving an English 
peasant out of Oxfordshire; and it cannot without 
cruelty remand him to the savage or semi-savage 
community from which he is struggling to emerge. 

What is civilization ? The word has not lost the 
meaning indicated by its etymology. It implies 
society, organized, governed, industrious, wealth- 
producing. Civilization is impossible unless there 
are cives or citizens. There are no cives without a 
civitas—which is, being interpreted, a city or State. 
If we think of aman severed from all relation to a 
civilized community, it is idle to speak of him as 
really civilized. He may have the personal quali- 
ties necessary to civilization ; but he is not actually 
civilized till he comes into relations with civil soci- 
ety. Many a man who, if he were dropped down 
on one of the Marquesas Islands and could escape 
being killed and eaten at his first introduction to the 
inhabitants, would soon become their chief and the 
worst savage of them all, is a civilized man to-day 
because he is surrounded by the restraints, stimula- 
ted by the excitements, and carried along in the 
general movement of a civilized community. An 
individual member of a savage or half-savage tribe 
cannot become a completely civilized man without 
detaching himself from the rude society which, hav- 
ing him in its grasp, holds him down to its level. 

One element of any civilization, and very impor- 
tant in relation to the character and degree of the 
civilization into which it enters, is the tenure of 
land ; and the best tenure of land—or the best sys- 
tem of laws and usages in regard to ownership in the 
soil—is one indispensable condition of the best civil- 
ization, As long as the Indians on a given tract of 
territory are simply tenants in common for the time, 
and have only the hunter’s right of roaming over 
their reservation in pursuit of game—as long as no 
man of them can be attached to any particular lo- 
cality by the tie of ownership—their progress to- 
ward civilization is limited by a near and insupera- 
ble barrier. The first step of progress is the transi- 
tion from the hunter life, and that step is possible 
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the next step—the transition from keeping flocks 
and herds that feed’ on the spontaneous products of 
the soil to the cultivation of the soil by human skill 
and labor—is impossible without subjecting the 
land, or portions of it, to some form of individual 
ownership. Therefore, I say that if we would civil- 
ize the Indians and save some remnant of them from 
annihilation, we must gradually and quietly disin- 
tegrate the tribes with their essentially uncivilized 
relation to the soil, and must encourage individual 
Indians (as many asare qualified) to become owners 
of land under the protection of our own civilized 
and civilizing laws. Those wild men are to be civil- 
ized by incorporating them not as tribes but as prop- 
erly qualified individuals, one after another, into 
civilized society. 

Doubtless some of our speculative philanthropists 
are ready to convert the Indians indiscriminately 
and all at once into citizens, and to invest them, and 
their squaws too, with the right of suffrage. Those 
in whose philosophy the right of voting in elections 
is an inalienable right of human nature, and who 
hold that the shortest and most effectual way of en- 
lightening the ignorant and of ennobling the de- 
graded is to make voters of them—those who ex- 
peot the now enfranchised women of Utah to rise in 
their majesty and put down polygamy, and who are 
quite sure that if the unmentionable women of New 
York could vote they would all be reformed and 
brought into virtuous employments—may very nat- 
urally think that if the Camanches of Texas, the 
Flatheads of Oregon, and the Diggers of California, 
can only be invested with the right of suffrage they 
will of course become good citizens. But I have no 
such philosophy. All that I propose in this direc- 
tion is, if an Indian, aspiring to something better 
than his wild hunter life, wants to become a settler 
on the soil, give him a homestead on the condition 
that he shall personally occupy and cultivate it; and 
then when he has proved his fitness for the duties 
of civilized life, let him have the elective franchise. 
Thecase of the red men on the frontiers is very dif- 
ferent from the case of the emancipated black men. 








APART. 
—_—_—_—__— 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
——_»—__—_ 
The crimson lights the wooded heights, 
Fresh breezes bend the corn, 
And vocal, to her humblest bird, 
My meadow greets the morn. 


Long seas away, this rising day 
Has cheered him with its sun, 
And he with work has hallowed it, 

Devoutly, bravely done. 


I cannot tell how calmly fell 
The twilight round him there, 
What guerdon for his toil it brought, 
What gratitude of prayer. 


I may not guess the weariness 
Of rugged paths he trod, 

Unsinewing that arm of faith 
Which fights its way to God. 


I can but prize, with fervent eyes, 
These glories that uproll— 

This day he sends from other skies, 
A gift from soul to soul ! 


On radiant wings his welcomings 
To wkere I wait are borne. 

O tender seems, with love’s dear dreams, 
The message of the morn! 1 





SAIDEE. 
—_—_—~_—- 
BY FRANCES LEE, 


————— 

“Tf the Lord has sent us to Mount Lebanon, He 
will open before us the door,” said the missionary. 

“ Yes, but it ishard to sit before the hut door 
waiting,” replied the missionary’s wife, working 
her white fingers, restlessly. 

As she spoke her eyes glanced through the open 
window-place and fell upon the figure of a man rid- 
ing a donkey while his wife walked behind with a 
bundle on her back and a baby at her breast. Then 
she looked at her own baby sitting ona mat of reeds 
upon the mud floor. 

“The children! Thechildren!” saidshe. “If we 
could save only one from this degradation and hea- 
thenism! The Druses care so little for their women 
possibly they will allow us to take a girl.” 

“In the Lord’s time and in the Lord’s way,” an- 
swered the missionary reverently, bending again 
over the weird Arabic characters in the book on his 
knee. 

The Lord’s way was a way of contradiction and 
his time was near. Just before nightfall the mis- 
sionary and his wife were standing at their door 
watching the white drifts of clouds like bats of 
carded wool, white as white could be, that came 
curling up from the valley below their feet—higher 
and higher till they weretouched and wrapped in a 
dazzling, tangible presence. Higher and higher till 
the clouds floated far above therh and they stood 
again in the clear sunshine, As though it had been 
a token, at that moment several wild, ragged men 
with turbans upon their heads, drew near. 

“The priests tell us you will give us money if we 
will follow you,” said they. “How much will you 
give? Five thousand piasters? Two thousand? 
We will follow you for one thousand. They say you 





you. We must not even furnish you with 4 hed 
But weare poor ;-we want money ; wewill be yoy 
followers.” 

The missionary’s heart thrilled with joy. It y 

& 
only a crack, but surely the door was opening, 

“We: have no money,” saidhe. “I ama teache, 
and the lady isa doctor. We have come to liye yis, 
you.” 

The men went away disappointed but they came 
again. After atime the missionary’s wife succeedej 
in getting a little girl to come and live with her 
She had kept her a week and was beginning to fy 
hopeful of doing her good when one day there came 
an inburst of something like forty women, all serean. 
ing and crying out for the girl. 

“We hear you are going to send her to your coup. 
try and sell her,” said they. 

“Indeed we are not,” replied the missionary, 
wife. “Our country has plenty of girls already, 
Prettier girls than she. They have no wish for any 
more there.” : 

But the wild women would not listen; they too 
the child forcibly and carried her away. 

Sometime after, the missionary’s wife got anothe 
little girl, but kept her only a day. The door wa 
opening, but it was opening slowly. 

One morning a fine looking man came to the house 
handsomely dressed in Oriental fashion. He wore 
cloak of scarlet broadcloth, which was made in the 
simple Syrian style by sewing two breadths of cloth 
together with a place left for the arms, and on 
breadth opened up through the middle, and the neck 
cut out. On his feet were a pair of scarlet shoe 
turned up at the toes; on his head a white turban, 
and his satin vest was buttoned to the throat. 

“T am called Micwart of Antioch,” said he, “] 
am Collector of the Port. I hear strange stories of 
you and am come to see for myself. The priests say 
you will give much money for followers. They say 
you are magicians, and will give each of your follov. 
ers amagic piaster to put under his pillow. In the 
morning he will find two piasters in place of the 
one. He may spend the new money, but if he keeps 
the old piece and puts it under his pillow every 
night, he will find another beside it every morning” 

“ MicnaEL of Antioch” listened attentively as the 
missionary told him why he had left America and 
come to live among the cliffs of Mt. Lebanon. 

It is to teach her, then, that you want a little 
girl,” said he, thoughtfully. “TI have one for you 
—the daughter of my brother who is dead. Her 
mother has married again and in such case she must 
give up the children. They go with the males of 
the tribe. I have placed her with a sewing woman. 
She shall come to you.” 

She came, SAIDEE, a beautiful, fair-faced girl with 
dark hair and great brown eyes. She was intelli: 
gent and amiable. She had already learned to sev 
and was quick to learn other things, to read and to 
talk English among the rest. 

Every day Micnaet of Antioch came to the mis 
sion-house, and in due time he became a Christian, 
the first fruit and the fairest of all. Thus the work 
began to prosper. But after five years the health of 
the missionary failed and he came back to America; 
and then they were obliged, with pain and reluct- 
ance, to part from SarpEE. She went now to lire 
in the family of her mother, for she could sew and 
support herself by making Frank shirts which were 
in great demand. 

Among the visitors who came to the house for 
these fine shirts was the English Consul. He came 
and went several times, only seeing the half-sister 
of Sarge, for she was kept in rather a Cinderilla 
place in the household. But at last there happened 
a day when he saw SamEE— Sawer, with her 
handsome, oriental face, her musical English tongue 
and her Christian training. So he proceeded to fall 
in love with her. 

By this time the missionary’s family had gone 
back from America, and they joined with SamEes 
other friends in doubt and anxiety. The English 
man is a stranger, they thought. He may incline to 
follow the fashion of the Druses and send his wife t 
her family again when he is tired of or inconvel- 
ienced by her. They talked to the young man. 

“ SarpEx is not of your nation, she is not of your 
rank, and when you go to England you will not 
want to take an Arabian wife,” said they. 

“I know what I want,” replied the young love 
proudly. “I belong to a good family but I an 
poor; I can support Sarpxg, but I could not sup 
port an English wife. Besides, I love her.” 

So they were married, and he proved 4 worthy 
and devoted husband. They have been to England, 
are now about going to Tunis, he as Consul and sit 
as a happy wife and joyful mother of two beautiful 
boys. ; 

But the missionary’s work did not end with 
Micuar of Antioch and Sarpux. Twenty-thr 
years have passed since they first went to Mt. Lebano® 
In this time the missionary’s wife has trained th" 
teen girls in her family to be Christian women. 
but two of these are now the wives and assistants 
native teachers in the native schools that have be 
established and sustained by the missionaries in 
mountain villages. 
To these schools the girls are allowed by the 
parents to come—always veiled—till they ar 
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women, who alone are allowed to enter the women’s 
apartments. 

But who can tell the infinite value of the work 
this one man and his wife have been permitted to 
do? They are in America now, hoping in a few 
months to go back to their beloved home on Mt. 
Lebanon. And hoping also, as they said with ear- 
nest faces, the Lord will move the hearts of His 
people here to send back with them money enough 
for the establishing of a seminary for girls belonging 
to the higher families. 

“We are too old to change,” say the aged Druses, 
stroking their white beards; “but it is different 
with ourchildren. We are willing they should learn 
to read.” , 

The fields are white already to harvest. Shall we 
not at least put out our hands and gather in the 
sheaves ? 








COMING TO JESUS. 
———_>—_——_ 
BY M. G. B. 
>. 
Jesus, I come to Thee; no one beside 
Cares for the sorrow I’m striving to hide; ~ 
Helpless and desolate, tired with my sin, 
Oh, in my hopelessness, Lord, take me in! 


Unto Thy love, like a bird to its nest, 

Sadly out-wearied I come back for rest; 
Nothing I bring to Thee, Christ, but my sin, 
Open Thine arms for me—Lord, take me in! 


On these dark mountains my weary feet slip, 
Icy the waters I’ve pressed to my lip; 

No gentle hand will my guilty soul win, 

Stretch Thine to shelter me—Lord, take me in! 


Far from the narrow way long I have strayed— 

Cold winds have gathered the prayers I have prayed; 
Now to Thy mercy I come with my sin, 

Pity and comfort me—Lord, take me in! 


Voices most tender have floated along, 

Faces most gentle have passed in the throng; 
None turned to rescue me out of my sin. 
Thou art not like td them—Lord, take me in! 


Back to Thy dear love for shelter and rest 
Flee I, O Lord, like a bird to its nest ; 
Nothing I bring Thee but sorrow and sin ; 
Open Thine arms for me—Lord, take me in! 








VARIETY IN PRAYER. 
———— 
BY THE REV. T. WILLISTON. 

© inipnenpirattontn 
If, as CowPER has it, “ Variety’s the. spice of life, 
that gives it all its flavor,” then the prayers of a 
great many Christians are somewhat insipid for 
want of “spice.” Their prayers are proper enough, 
and because they come from devout hearts are ac- 
cepted of God; and yet to human ears they are un- 
interesting, just because they lack variety. They are 
stereotyped, and reproduced on every occasion. No 
matter what object has convened the audience, or 
what startling event has transpired, or what themes 
are being discussed, ask a Christian of this stamp to 
pray, and he will in the same words offer the same 
requests that you’ve heard him offer many times be- 
fore; so many, indeed, that you almost know his 
prayers by heart! These stereotyped prayers remind 


father’s evening prayer was “ dragging its slow 
length along,” whispered to one near him, “ Has fa- 
ther got to the Jews yet?” The little urchin knew 
all the waymarks in his father’s prayers, and that the 
Jews made one of them ; but, being but half awake, 
he was uncertain whether the prayer had progressed 
as far as that wished-for point—wished-for be- 
cause, if I mistake not, that milestone always indi- 
cated that his journey was somewhat more than half 
completed. Now who can be very devout while a 
prayer is progressing, which, in all its thoughts and 
phraseology, is an old acquaintance and devoid of 
all freshness? The truth is, we want variety in 
prayer, to make it interesting and profitable, as really 
as we do in our food, reading, employment, or any- 
thing else. Of him who on all occasions offers the 
Same (or about the same) prayer it may be said, 
“Thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is not 
edified.” I venture the affirmation that heaven itself 
Would lack one element of happiness were there to 
be no variety in its employments. 

“But how can men’s prayers have much variety in 
them?” perhaps you ask. “ Are not the themes or 
thoughts appropriate for a public prayer very few ? 
And must not Christians, in social prayer, of neces- 
sity utter just about the same things, over and 
over?” A prompt and emphatic No, is my answer. 
The appropriate themes for prayer are well-nigh 
numberless ; and even were they few, there’s no need 
of a stereotyped sameness in the forms of expression 
wed. °Twould seem as though some Christians sup- 
Posed that, to tell God how bad they are, and how 
ia y want to be, to sue for pardon, and for the 
pees of the Holy Spirit, to ask that Christ’s king- 
nt come and His will be everywhere done, were 
an € only things it was proper for them to speak 
The ne Never was there a greater mistake. 
coh . of thought suitable for introduction into 

. Payers, even those which are public, is vast. 
pig: man’s soul and the glory of God in its rescue 
whee ~ the chief place, there are a thousand 

‘cae Rt brome, clustering around the central 
sa wpe ich we may with entire propriety pray. 
€ssions of sin and pleas for pardon, supplications 


ot Various blessings, and intercessions i 
lost World areina 88, recessions in behalf of a 


ways proper ; but so are adoring ascriptions, oft-re- 
peated thanksgivings, and avowals of hope, joy, and 
confidence in God. In these latter elements the 
prayers of most Christians are sadly deficient. Be- 
fore or while asking for the fresh favors, we should 
render thanks for the favors already received. And 
what scope for “ variety in prayer” is afforded by 
this single element of thanksgiving! Indeed, my 
praying brother, there’s not a page in God’s threefold 
volume of Nature, Providence, and Revelation, from 
which you may not gather material for prayer. The 
whole kingdom of Nature calls for admiring inspec- 
tion not only, but for frequent and adoring recogni- 
tion in prayer, of the all-wise Contriver, who “telleth 
the number of the stars, and calleth them all by their 
names ;” “ who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
who prepareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains.” The great book of 
Divine Providence, too, with its record of past and 
passing events—what rich and abundant material for 
prayer does it afford! What an inspirer of devotion 
and reverential awe is the thought that “ the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever He will;” that ‘He doeth according to 
His will in the army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth; and none can stay His hand, 
or say unto Him, What doest thou?” And surely 
the book of inspiration abounds in matter on which 
devout minds love to muse, and matter peculiarly 
appropriate for being turned into prayer. And now, 
Christian brother, since we may talk with God about 
so many things; since matter for prayer may be 
gathered everywhere, and since the very constitution 
God has given us demands variety in everything, shall 
we not strive to acquire the art of having variety in 
our public prayers ? 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
—— 
THE DEACON’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
——2——_— 
My Dear Editor: 
Mrs. Larcus and I went over last week to spend 
the evening with Deacon §. 
“ Deacon,” said I, “Mrs. Latcus has your boy and 
one of Mr. Harpcap’s in her Sunday-school class. 
They both seem pretty well acquainted with Scrip- 
ture, but that is the only point of resemblance be- 
tween them. Your boy seems delighted with any- 
thing that throws light on the Bible, and asks a 
good many more questions than Mrs. Larcus cares 
to answer; while James Harpcar is as obstinate as 
a mule.” 
“He says he hates the Bible,” says Mrs. Larcvus, 
“and wishes it was at the bottom of the sea. What 
to do with him I do not know. He does not seem 
to be altogether a bad boy either.” 
“T should like to know how you teach your chil- 
dren the Bible ?” said I. 
“T teach them at family prayers,” said the Dea- 
con. 
“ At family prayers ?” said I. 
“Yes,” said he. “To tell the truth, I think family 
prayers, as well as the blessing at the table, is 
apt to degenerate into the merest form. It becomes 
a sort of spiritual tread-mill; so many verses to be 
ground out every day, one chapter, long or short, 
dull or interesting. We go through it without half 
as much devotion as our servants do in repeating 
their Pater-nosters and Ave Marias, and with no more 
spiritual profit. I have made it a sttidy to make our 
family prayers a live thing, and of real interest and 
profit to the children.” 
“How do you do it ?” said I. 
“In the first place,” continued the Deacon, “I set 
the children to learning Scripture. I believe in their 
being accustomed to commit the Word of God to 
memory. There’s old Aunt SvE, for instance, so 
blind she can’t see and so deaf she can’t hear. If she 
had not committed the Bible to memory when she 
was a child, she would not have any Bible now. 
What do you suppose she would take for her knowl- 
edge of Scripture, for the verses she cons over to her- 
self-on her sick bed ?” 
“Money could not buy them,” said I. 
“T would give the world for such a memory of the 
promises of God as Aunt Sur has,” said Mrs. 8. 
“Tt does not cost so much as that, my dear,” said 
the Deacon ; “it only costs a little patient, persistent 
study in childhood.” 
Mrs, 8. shook her head. 
that,” said she. 
folks.” 
“JT used to hire my children,” continued the Dea- 
con, “to commit verses to memory. I paid them a 
penny for every five verses. But it did not work 
very well. They were after the pennies, not after 
the Bible. They learned the verses, but they did not 
learn to love them. And they soon forgot what they 
learned.” 
“They kept the pennies better than the verses,” 
said Mrs. 8. 
“Mr. HarpcaP makes his boy learn Scripture for 
a punishment,” said Mrs. Larcus. 
“The old heathen !” said the Deacon. 
want to make him hate the Bible ?” - 
“Well,” said I, “what did you substitute for the 
pennies ?” 
“My own example,” said the Deacon. “I pro- 
posed to the children that we each take a continu- 
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eed imperiously demanded, and al- | 


ous passage of Scripture. Each of the children be- 
gan with one of the four Gospels. Mrs. S. took the 
Psalms. I took the Epistle of John. ‘Now,’ said 
I, ‘we will each learn a verse every morning, and re- 
peat it at prayers. Sunday we will repeat the six 
verses we have learned during the week. Occasion- 
ally, about once a month, we have a still longer re- 
view. In that way we have gone over two or three 
chapters already. - The children are greatly interest- 
ed, a great deal more than they were before; and I 
save my pennies,’ ” 

“T do not think that is the best part of our family 
prayers,” said Mrs. 8.; ‘at least not the part the chil- 
dren are most interested in.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the Deacon. 

“ And what else is there,” said I, “ peculiar about 
your family prayers ?” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “I consider that family 
prayers are for the benefit of the children. Mrs. 8. 
and myself can do our own praying and our own 
Bible-reading. But the children depend, at least at 
first, on us. I have always shaped family prayers 
for the children.” 

“We always have singing and repeating of verses. 
Then I read a passage. I always read in course, but 
always from some part of Scripture which I think 
will interest them. I have read in course the Life 
of Christ, and the Life of David, and I am now read- 
ing the Life of Paul. They are always at liberty to 
stop me and question me. I generally question them 
each morning about the reading of the day before. 
If I see their thoughts are wandering, I break in with 
a question. It keeps them all on the alert.” 

“ He has caught me once or twice,” said Mrs. §., 
“ greatly to the delight of the children.” 

“The exercise has helped me as well as them,” 
continued the Deacon. “I always make it a point 
to read over, myself, our morning passage, half an 
hour before breakfast, and look up in my commen- 
tary and Bible dictionary any obscure points so as 
to be ready with an answer.” 

“But you do not always answer the questions 
yourself,” said Mrs, S. 

“No,” said the Deacon. “ Very often when NeEt- 
TIE asks a question I tell her that she and Lucy can 
look it up during the day, and give us the answer 
the next morning. Sometimes they will spend half 
or three-quarters of an hour in the afternoon study- 
ing for the next morning.” 

“You must allow more time to family prayers 
than most people do,” said Mrs. Larcus. 

“Well, yes,” said the Deacon, “I suppose we do. 
It takes time. We generally spend nearly half an 
hour after breakfast. But it is a half-hour well spent. 
I would not give it up for any consideration; and, 
to tell the truth, I used rather to dread family pray- 
ers, and even to doubt their utility. I believe, as it 
goes now, the children would all vote it to be the 
best half-hour in the day. I am going eventually 
through the whole Bible in the same way, and when 
I get through I think the children will have a very 
fair understanding of the Word of God, a good deal 
better than if I read two chapters every day and 
three on Sunday—three every day and five on Sun- 
day, or whatever the number is, so as to rush the 
whole thing through in a year.” 


For my part I heartily agree with Deacon 8. I do 
not know whether Mr. Harpcap takes Tax CuRIs- 
TIAN UNION or not; I hope he does, however, and 
may get some hints for an improvement in his way 
of Bible-reading from Deacon S8.’s family prayers. 


Yours, &c., Latcvs. 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


Christian Work. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


——A~<———— 
No. I. 
—~>_—- 


On a recent Sunday evening, the Rev. Dr. Howarp 
Crosspy, pastor of the Fourth-avenue Presbyterian 
Church, preached a sermon on behalf of our City 
Mission—or, rather, that branch of it which is Healing 
with the delicate and difficult problem called the 
‘¢ Social Evil.” The text was Luke xv. 2: ‘‘ This man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” The topic 
discussed was The Antipathy of Refined Vice to Vulgar 
Vice, exhibited alike in the fashionable religionists of 
Jerusalem in our Saviour’s time and in that of the same 
class of chureh-goers in New York jn the present day. 
I would like to give an analysis of this remarkably in- 
teresting and instructive discourse. It would furnish a 
rich treat to the readers of Taz Cuxistian Union. 
But the task would detain me too long at the threshold 
of the subject which I wish to discuss in the columns 
of your valuable journal—the terrible eruz crucis in 
political science, namely, the causes and the remedy of 
the wide-spread and growing licentiousness in our 
metropolis—a vice which lies deep in the fallen human 
nature of man, and which, of all vices, commits the 
widest havoc of human happiness. The question is 
broad and deep, with many ramifications and bearings, 
all of which must be taken up and carefully examined 
in order to meet the question wisely and well. The 
writer has undertaken his task under 8 conviction that 
our philanthropists have viewed the subject and treated 
it superficially. They have made the too common 
mistake of empirics—administered to the effect instead 
of the cause of the malady. Influences have been left 
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out of view which, suffered to operate, must neutralize 
all their anxious and self-denying efforts. Not only 
so, but the very curative means which they employ 
will aggravate the disease. Our Christian charities, as 
I shall have to show, partaking of the imperfection of 
Christian character, are often not only unwise in plans, 
mistaking the means to the end, but they are defective 
in spirit and motive, and so mar their choicest work. 

The first question (and it is a most perplexing one)— 
the one to which Dr. Crospy’s sermon was directed—is, 
What shall be done for the female victims of this 
moral scourge—our fallen women? ‘“ Rescue all we 
can” is the ready answer which humanity, prompted 
by its instincts, decisively and imperatively gives. It 
refuses to reason. The cold calculator is scathed and 
withered by a frown who shall dare to produce , figures 
to show that for every one saved from the effects of 
the Circean cup two press it to their lips, expecting to 
be saved at last by the same friendly care. There is 
no stoicism in the Christian’s heart which will allow 
him to stand atthe brink of the surging flood down 
which drowning wretches are floating, and when one 
approaches within reach and shrieks for help, will, at 
the bidding of a stern policy, fold his arms and suffer 
the guilty suppliant to float to damnation. The teach- 
ing of this hard, callous philosophy is as false as it is 
repulsive. Its reckoning is false. It forgets that 
humanity has its claims as well as philosophy. The 
heart must not be suffered to harden, lest in its tender- 
ness it should err. The out-flowing of its sympathies 
is not to be restrained, and the stream driven back to 
its source, and the fountain sealed, lest its hallowed 
waters shall reach and fertilize a noxious weed. The 
Saviour's loving spirit which he breathed in the mem- 
orable words, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee. Go thy 
way, and sin no more,” is too precious to be lost by 
His disciples, lest the sin so gently dealt with should 
find encouragement to growth. All honor, then, and 
all success to that departmert which makes these sin- 
ning daughters of Ev its care. All hallowed are the 
roofs which shelter these outcasts, where is found the 
means of moral lustration, that the defiled, made pure, 
may be restored to the paths of virtue and to the so- 
ciety of the virtuous. Its managers are sufficiently 
aware of the danger of multiplying these asylums and 
making the ingress and egress too easy, and so destroying 
or seriously weakening the wise and salutary law of 
nature and of God, which hedges’sin around with pen- 
alty, and especially makes the way of this class of 
transgressors hard. With this reminder, we may 
safely leave the cause in their hands. 
The second question which comes before us—one, 
too, that has largely engaged the attention of the man- 
agers of this branch of our Home Missionary opera- 
tions—is, What shall be done to prevent accretions to 
the existing ranks of fallen women? How shall we 
best guard the entrance to the ‘‘steps which take hold 
on hell”? The imperiled ones embrace that large class 
of young women whose unskilled labor does not fur- 
nish adequate means of an honest livelihood, and 
whom necessity may compel to seek the wages of 
shame. To some of these remedial means the writer 
takes exception, the grounds of which he will state in 
a future paper, and then suggest neglected means which, 
in his opinion, promise more favorable results. 











Crvis. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INFLICTIONS. 
—_~»-—_—. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
———_—_—. 


Several months ago I visited one of the mission-schools 
of New York, when a visitor was called upon to open 
the Sunday-school service with prayer. There were 
present about two hundred children, many of them 
under seven years of age. They were all requested to 
stand erect with folded arms and closed eyes during the 
prayer. : 
After taking his attitude and clearing his throat 
which seemed unused to the passage of prayers for the 
little ones, the visitor commenced, and he prayed for 
foreign and domestic missions, for the heathen abroad 
and the heathen at home, for reforms and revivals, for 
showers of grace upon pastors and people in the West 
and in the East, for educational institutions, and for 
legislative bodies. By this time the children became 
tired and sleepy. Some dropped their arms but raised 
them again when they saw their superintendent, whose 
eyes like two bullets threatened to shoot them on. the 
spot if they did not ‘‘shoulder-arms.” In the mean- 
time the prayer flowed on and on like an interminable 
stream. The poor little boys and girls anxious to please 
their teachers tried hard to keep on their feet and to 
keep their eyes closed, but the man who plead for mercy 
had no mercy for them. He prayed, and prayed, and 
prayed, and his young auditors winked and blinked in 
their efforts to keep their eyes closely shut, and they 
leaned from side to side and lifted first the most tired 
foot and then the other, as chickens do when the ground 
is covered with snow. The cold words of the speaker 
fell like flakes of snow from the frozen lips of a statue. 
Finally he stopped after praying three-quarters or an 
hour. Did that prayer benefit those children? Were 
pleasant thoughts and radiant hopes associated with 
that prayer? Would those children be glad to have 
him lead them in prayer again? Did he not do an in- 
jury to their bodies by his long tedious and discon- 
nected address to the Deity? Did he not trespass upon 
their patience? Was not his prayer a positive’ inflic- 
tion? There is not a prayer in the Bible which cannot 
be repeated in five minutes. Long, cold, heartless, in- 
coherent prayers in & Sunday-school are a source of 
pain and injury to all who hear them. ’ 
ITINERANT BORES. 
There is a class of ‘‘ itinerant bores” who spend their 
leisure on the Sabbath visiting Sunday-schools, and they 
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upon the teachers and the children, They are not aim. | 


dent, they are not sensitive, hence they will not hesi- 
tate to suggest to the superintendents that they have ‘‘a 
few brief remarks to make.” No matter how many 
distinguished strangers may be present; no matter what 
arrangements have been made beforehand for the enter- 
tainment and edification of the children, they must have 
a spoke in the wheel, and they will sit with bowed 
heads and their faces buried in their hands while others 
are speaking, thinking that the precious time is wasted 
that is not given to.them. These men are the dullest 
of mortals. They know nothing of the fresh, sweet, 
joyous, hopeful impulses of childhood and youth. 
They cannot wield the magic wand which touches the 
tender hearts of the little ones. The same old lesson 
which has been spread before youthful audiences again 
and again is presented. The same unpalatable meat is 
given, first raw, then roasted, then stewed, and then 
chopped into hash. 

The writer once heard a speech delivered before a 
company of newsboys and bootblacks by one of these 
wandering exhorters. He said, in substance: ‘* My 
dear children.—You should be good because it is so 
good to be good, you should not be bad because it is so 
bad to be bad. If you are good you will feel as good 
as I do, if you are bad you will feel bad as you do. 
The other day I met a bad boy, a very wicked boy, and 
I asked him if he had found Jesus, and he said he did 
not know that he was lost. Now you see he was not 
only a bad boy but a very ignorant one also.” Super- 
intendents and teachers must stop these men for they 
are an infliction too grievous to be borne by the teach- 
ers, and the children have done nothiog to deserve such 
punishment in this life. When they make their appear- 
ance let the treasurer approach them for a contribution. 
Bleeding the purse may save the apoplectic spasms of 
speech into which they fall in the presence of audiences. 

BABY TALKERS. 


Another class of men whose visits are a visitation, is 
that which embraces baby speakers or trundle-bed 
talkers. They seem to ignore the fact that children are 
Men and women in miniature, that our advanced civili- 
zation has erected schools at every turn for the educa- 
tion of children, that the newspapers and library are 
continually furnishing the minds of the young with 1n- 
tellectual pabulum, that boys and girls having the 
advantages of the higher plane of improvement which 
society has reached, know more than adults did forty 
years ago. They have studied in our common schools; 
they can read and write; they understand the laws of 
grammar and the meaning of words, and when a speaker 
makes an effort t) come down to them he lowers bitn- 
self in their esteem, and they become disgusted with 
his small talk and smaller thoughts. Wise men know 
that it is more difficult to speak acceptably to children 
than it is to speak to adults. Children are sharp, cute 
critics, and they look at a man and tarough him at a 
glance. They measure him, and weigh him, and form 
correct estimates of lris real value. The time for baby 
speechmaking is out of place except in the nursery, and 
he who devotes himself to it had better hire out as a 

nurse, for be can do more good in rocking a cradle 
than he can in shocking his hearers. The principal of 
a Sunday-schvol has a right to forbid such a bore occu- 
pying the precious time which can be disposed of to 
Detter advantage. 
SILLY SPEAKERS. 


The funny man is apt to be a light weight. He has 
two or three ridiculous stories which he patches upon 
‘**the few feeble remarks ” he makes. You can tell by 
the twinkle of his eye that his humdr is coming and his 
speech culminates in a ripple of laughter. He having 
made his little auditors laugb once he goes further into 
absurd story-telling and makes them laugh again, and 
this time louder than before, at last he winds up with 
his waggish remarks and brings down the house in roars 
of laughter. Now humor and wit are well enough in 
their place, but they should be the spice and not the 
substance of speech. Salt, pepper, mustard, and vire- 
gar are to be used for seasoning, not as the main arti- 
cles of diet. A clown may crack his whip and his 
coarse jokes in the circus, not in the Sunday-school. 
There can be no objection to laughter at the right time 
and im the right place, and the time may happen to be 
On the Sabbath and the place may happen to be the 
Sabbath-school, but every lover ot children should pro- 
test ayainst mere mountebanks going from school to 
school telling silly stories for the purpose of creating a 
laugh. Such a man is sure to lack in good taste and 
refinement, and his principal object is to gratify his 
vanity. : 

TERRIFIO SPEAKERS. 


The terrific speaker is a man who mistakes noise for 
eloquence and sound for sense. His lungs being better 
than his brains he uses them the most. No child will 
sleep when he speaks. He not only keeps them.awake 
but he frightens them also. ‘‘ Ma, he 1s going to speak 
again, see, he’s swelling up!” said a little girl to her 
mother when one of these impulsive speakers was shout- 
ing to an audience. He mistakes blood power for 
brain power and ihinks that ‘‘sound and fury” will 
scare the lambs inw the fo d or scare the wolves from 
the flock. ‘* How did ycu like my speech, dear,” said 
one of those ‘** howling ce-vishers” to a little girl, ‘*1 
did not like it at all,” she said, *‘for you just got up 
‘and yelled.” “Such a man will put a good deal of fire 
in his speech, but it is the kind of fire we bope to shun 
hereafter, and not the fire which kindles the emotion 
= pure ana heavenly love upon the altar of the human 

eart. 
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(HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
ao 
CHRIST, OUR REFUGE. 
a Se 
Friway Eventne, Feb. 25, 1870. 

Men are like passengers in aship. As long as the 
Weather is calm, and the voyage is prosperous, it seems 
all well enough to them. But life is a voyage never 
made without storms. And what our hope is worth, 
or what our faith is worth, cannot be determined by 
What we experience in sunshine or in calm in days of 
prosperity, What our religious faith is worth we can 
) ever know till we are in troub’e. .It is to be valued 
.ly what it does when we need an anchor. The true, 
jiving, Christian hope, the apostle tells us, is an an- 
chor, sure and -—7 which entereth into that which 
4s within the cat, This hope is something that stays a 
man, that steadies him, in the midst of troubles. "The 
best book in the world, if we could get it open (we 
caniknt) would be the book of living experience. I 
now very well what is going on in people's lives, and 
meh peon De going on in their thoughts and feelings. 
pn nage aoe Cispositions'so nearly right that J am mor- 
~y Certain that such and such averave endowments, 
me" ee and providential happenings must result 
os A wry given train of thought and feeling that is 
his cone part of their lives. Jt is there that God b 
~ edge the and grace is revealing more spiritual 
than anywhere else, Jt is not when men 


Y | suffer, and I must suffer, too.” 


are praying, talking or singing. that they are the most 
open, and the most truly in tbe religious state. 
Ordinarily it is when they are under care, when they 
are bitterly disappointed, when they are in great dis- 
tress and foreboding, when they are rocked and surged, 
when they are chilled or scorched, as the case may 
be—it is at those times that men are going through 
their deepest experiences. And those are test-times. 
What a man’s faith is, it shows itself to be in the hour 
of trouble and of trial. If it holds him then, he mav 
think, and feel reasonably certain, that he has a faith 
that is worth having. But if it gives way in the hour 
of trial and trouble, he may rest assured that it is of 
very little value. What is the use of a faith that gives 
way then? perid a 

Christ is our refuge. On asummer’s day, in a cli- 
mate that is mild and calm, who wants a refuge? 
There are times in summer when one would rather 
sleep under the sky at night, than in the best house, or 
on the softest couch. And we do not need a refuge 
then. But in stormy days what forlorn wanderer 
does not want a refuge? What heartsick stranger, 
wandering up and down our street, does not want a 
refuge to-night, and every wintry night? 

Now, what a man’s religious hope does to him in 
these gloomy days, in these unprosperous times, in 
these sharp afflictions—that tells the story of his life. 
And men, if I may use the term, are ¢riadle in different 
ways, and in different degrees. The trouble that over- 
whelms one man will fall upon another man without 
effect. As astorm that, beating down upon a canary 
bird dishevels it, chills it, kills it, would, if it fell upon 
a flock of ducks only make them merrier than they 
were before; so it is with troubles that come upon 
men. 

One man will be by bankruptcy cut to the heart.. He 
is open to that kind of trouble. Another man is like 
cork. You may plunge him into bankruptcy fifty 
times, and he will rise to the top every time, just as 
ready as ever to go to work again. You cannot hurt 
him by stripping him of his property. One man’s 
trouble is not another man’s trouble. 

One man loses a friend, and moralizes upon it, and 
thinks it is his duty to be sorry, and hopes and believes 
he is sorry; and according to his nature he @s sorry; 
but what is sorrow to such an one as he? Another 
person loses a friend, and the blood is all gone out of 
bim. There is nothing left. Sorrow sucks him dry. 
And it is the same stroke in the two cases. One of 
these men is organized to feel the affliction, and the 
other is not. 

In order, then, to know what religion does for us, 
we must not take other people’s sorrows, unless we 
have their disposition. We are each to find out where 
we are sensitive, and where our soul lies open to the 
op ' God, and how we are supported in the hour 
of trial. 

I thank God that, except where there is reaction from 
overwork, or where disease comes (and against such 
dissipations moral influences have very little effect) I 
can bear testimony that I know what help is, in time of 
trouble, and what trouble is in great varieties. I know 
what is the assault of tongues. I know what it is to bear 
envenomed criticism. I know what it is to be stabbed 
behind my back, and in front. I have gone through 
sickness and poverty. Ihave known the troubles of both 
of them. I know what it is to have lost companions 
of toil. I know what it is to have lost children. I 
know what it is to have my house desolated, as it were, 
by great grief. I know what trouble is through sym- 
pathy with others. I have had trouble in all these 
ways, andin other nameléss ways. I mention it be- 
cause I bear witness to my Master, in whom I put my 
trust, and who has promised me many things, and has 
never forgotten a promise, nor failed to fulfill it, that 
in trouble he has been present with me—‘‘in six trou- 
bles, yea, in seven ;” that he never left me nor forsook 
me; that he has stood by me in sickness, and in dis- 
tress, and under bereavement. I have never seen the 
time when, within a few hours after the stroke, I could 
not rise into the other and invisible life so far that I 
felt strong enough to hold on to my faith. My hope 
of Christ, and of immortality through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, has been an anchor that entered into that within 
the vail. It has not been what it brought to me here 
and now that has made it valuable tame, but the fact 
that it reached through into the other world. There 
has been my refuge. To me the invisible is mightier 
than the visible. The great remote is nearer to me 
than the present organized world. 

And yet, when | look back, and bear this witness, I 
shrink from the very Lord's prayer. It is a hard thing, 
sometimes, to utter that prayer. Such an opening 
comes to me of its import, that I almost shudder to say, 
‘*Thy will be done.” 

To-day I walked in the rcoms of my dear brother 
and neighbor Camp, where the body of ‘his eldest boy 
lay awaiting burial; and I put myself in the father’s 
place. Isaid to myself, ‘‘Suppose it were my eldest 
boy, suppose it were my Witte, that lay there? 
And as | looked upon that lifeless form, I said to 
myself, ‘‘ How many things I can bear! but could I 
bear that?” And then I thought, **Can I turn my 
eyes up, open, frank, clear, cool and considerate, and 
say, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, do as you please. Here are the 
boys—take your choice?” Could I do it? No, blessed 
be God, Ll could not. The time has not come. Till it 
comes, I cannot. But I have no doubt that when the 
time does come God will give me grace to do it. I feel 
certain that if such a trouble came to me I should be 
able to bear it...From the experience of the past I 
have a right to the conviction that He that never for- 
sook me, that never broke a promise, that has ‘always 
done @xceeding abundantly more than I asked or 
thought, will notin my old age forsake me in fresh 
troubles, I do not believe that he is now going to turn 
his hand and administer in a different way from that 
in which he has administered heretofore, 

And so I got comfort; and I said to myself : ‘* What 
is the use of shivering, and saying that I cannot bear 
this trouble? The time has not come for me to bear 
it; but when it does come, the strength will be given 
me by which to bear it.” When trouble comes, I know 
that the Lord is coming. It is His shadow ; and He is 
right behind it. When Iam in trouble, He is near to 
hold me up. He hath said; ‘I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee ;” so that we may boldly say, ‘*‘ The 
Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall 
do unto me.” ‘There is the charter of my hope. There 
is my liberty to draw upon the bank of promise, and 
to draw without stint. f 

In the possession of all these blessings, I look round 
on persons who are out of Christ, who are witkout 
God and without hope in this world; and say to my- 
self: ‘* Poor souls! what do they do?” When IL see 
what a miserable, dogged philosophy men have; when 
I see how they try to comfort themselves by saying, 
“Oh! everybody must suffer,” it makes me think of 
newsboys that, in asevere storm, get behind an old 
barrel, or box, or something of the sort, and call that 
sheltering themselves. What such a-shelter is to them 
that, just about, is the refuge which a stoical philos- 
ophy affords a man who doubles himself up, and tries 
to make a knot of ‘himself, and emt : “Other people 
oT, L 00. ne man goes to sym- 
pethizing friends when he is in great troub e, and finds 





refuge with them. Another man takes to drink ; 





that is his refuge to drown sorrow; and a miserable 
refuge it is. Some seek to drown care by labor 
and excitement. Some resort to one thing, and some 
to another, as a refuge from trouble. It is a piteous 
thing to see how men that are godless try to escape 
from the deadly shafts that are flying about them in 
every direction. How they are chased, and hunted, 
and smitten! The pressure comes down on their naked 
souls; while right above their head, and within call, is 
power to release and rescue them. Oh! the blessedness 
of those who know how to take refuge in Jesus Christ! 
Oh! the wretchedness of those who have no Saviour ! 
Oh! the wealth and the power of those who huve a 
God! Oh! the misery of those who are in this world 
without God or without hope! 

A blessed thing is this hope in Christ. Religion is 
worth a man’s having. And if there were no here- 
after, all the treasures and all the pleasures that a man 
can heap up cannot be mentioned in comparison with 
the silent, settled, continuing peace, even in this life, 
which they have whom God hides in his pavilion till 
the storm is overpast. 

Q. Ihave occasion to speak to many people on the subject of 
becoming Christians, and am frequently at a loss what to say to 
them. For instance, there ate persons who say they do not enjoy 
the prayer-meetings, and urge that as a reason for not attending 
them. Am I right in telling them that if they continue to attend 
them, by and by they will enjoy them ? 

It is the case with a great many that they do not 
know how to deal with persons whom they are attempt- 
ing to guide into a Christian life; but this is one of 
those things about which instruction can be of little or 
no help toyou. You must find it out yourself. No- 
body can give you any help which will stagd in stead 
of your own life experience. 

I have come to that state in which I feel a lively in- 
terest in every man who is moving toward the kingdom 
of God. I feel an unfeigned solicitude for men who 
are not Christians. But I do not worry any more. I 
wait on the Lord. I pray for men; I think for them ; 
I preach for them; and put my very life into my 
preaching. 

‘I had a man, the other day, ask me if I believed 
what I preached. I laughed him in the face. He 
might just as well have asked a thunderbolt if it was 
in earnest ! 

I not only put my life into my preaching for men, 
but I almost see them as in a vision of transfiguration. 
But then, when the work is done, I say, ‘‘It is in the 
hand of the Lord.” 

I am very much touched by those passages of Scrip- 
ture jin which we are told that when the Gospel was 
preached, those that were called heard the word (as 
though only those did hear it), and the rest passed on 
and when about their business. But while I make that 
general statement, my experience leads me to divide 
the work of instruction into two parts. One is the 
knocking away of the lower, secular obstacles which 
are in people’s paths; giving them light; removing 
their prejudice; taking away their excuses. That is 
the lower part of the work. The main power of every 
man in dealing with men is the power of bringing 
before them a vivid conception of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of the eternal world, that their mind shall 
be subject to the higher elements of their being. What 
is wanted is, that there shall be the striving of the Spirit 
of God with them. They have this power who are 
overshadowed by the conception of God and the thought 
of God; and they will have the most of it who have 
the greatest ability to bring God clearly before men. 
And the man who can do this will have the most power 
in those times when he does it best. But this is a 
matter that is not under our control. 

I sometimes say to myself, ‘‘ Here, now is a critical 
Sunday, and I will open up this subject and carry every- 
thing over the center.” And I take a splendid text, and 
make a miserable sermon out of it. I could not unfold 
it; I could not get the go on tt ; and I had to just stop 
and say, ‘‘I have as much right to preach poor ser- 
mons as anybody. I did the best I could, and am not 
to blame for not doing better.” On some other Sunday 
I take a text that I have not thought much about, and 
the Spirit of the Lord comes upon me, and I am seized 
with a fiery inspiration, as it were, and unexpectedly I 
am enabled to open up out of that text the glorious 
truth of the Gospel in such a way that my hearers are 
deeply affected. I go over-the ground, and see people 
crying ; but I cannot stop for that; and I go on like a 
man riding through wet woods, after a storm, who can- 
not stop for the drops that he shakes’ down. And tell 
me, if you can, why it is that when we mean to do the 
best things we do but poorly, and that when we do not 
think of doing well we do the best. I do not know why 
it should be so, unless it is because we are in the land 
of the Lord, and‘te is managing matters. 

My experience is much the same in conversing with 
individuals on the subject of religion. Here comes 
one, the child of a friend; and I would give all the 
world if I could carry that child to the feet of Christ ; 
but my conversation falls dead. It is dry. It is like 
ashes, It does not produce any effect. But here comes 
a waif, a castaway, and begins to tell me what he needs; 
and I pour the Lord Jesus Christ out on him; and he 
weeps, and falls down, and confesses his sins, and is 
saved. Why is it that I cannot succeed when I want 
to, and try, and that when I have no peculiar 
motive for trying, I do succeed? I do not know. 
It is as the Lord wills. And by experience I 
have learned that the secret of living is not to 
keep an account each day, saying, ‘‘I have done so 
much, and so much, and so much, and I am growing 
skillful and wise;” but to work every day, while the 
day lasts, remembering that ‘‘the night comes when no 
man can work ;” and to work faithfully, not forgetting 
that though Pav may plant, and APoLtos may water, 
it is God that gives the increase. 

And so I turn from my disappointment when I do 
not succeed, and say, ‘* Lord this is thy work, not mine, 
I am willing to spend and be spent in thy service. Use 
me as it seemeth to thee best.” And I am consecrated 
to the work. I dream of it. LIlive thinking of it. I 
see the heavens and theearth ; I see the trees, the birds, 
the fises; I see all things in nature, only that they 
may give me something with which to act on the souls 
of men. But, after all, when I have done my best, it 
is not my work. - It is in the hand of the Lord, and I 
leave it in His hand. I preach, putting in the best I 
have, and am glad when I get any fruit; and when I 
get none, I say, ‘‘It is the Lord’s doing.” 

I cannot illustrate this question of bringing persons 
to an active, sympathetic point in the matter of their 
own salvation, or of managing persons that you are at- 
tempting te lead to Christ; better than by telling you 
something of my experience in fishing. 

When I was a boy, I used to fish in Boston; and I 
sometimes caught a kind of fish called seulpin. He 
migbt be described as an immense mouth with a tail to 
it. He would bite anything. And I could catch him 
four or five times over. If after catching him, I threw 
him back in the water, he would instantly run and take 
the hook again. And I found that fish that bit too easy 
and too quick were not worth much when I had caught 
them. And there are just such men. 

Then there were other kinds of fish, like the miser- 
able perch, that are forever nibbling, that bite off all 
the bait, but that never take the hook. And there are 
just such persons around every church and every relig- 
ious meeting, who are forever getting all the good they 


can; who will take all the attention and sympathy you 
can bestow upon them; who rather like being o jects 
of solicitude ; whose pride is flattered by it; but who 
never allow themselves to be caught. 

Then there were other fish that kept at a distance, 
and looked with greedy eyes on the bait. Great big 
fish they were, that, in the clear water, I could see 
moving leisurely about.. Fixing my eye on one of 
them, I would throw my hook out where he was, And 
then he would go somewhere else. And then I would 
throw my hook after him there. And then he would 
move to another place. And all I could do would not 
make him bite. And I never learned how to make 4 
fish bite that did not want to. I always had to take g 
fisherman’s luck. I provided myself with a good hook 
a good line, and good bait, and went where fish were. 
and threw for them, and if they did not bite, I went 
home without them. 

Now, it is just so in my ministry. The Master, you 
know, when he called the fishermen to be his disciples 
said he would make them ‘fishers of men;” and my 
business is to catch.men. Sometimes the men that 
I thought would come in the most easily have stood 
out and refused to come in at all. I remember that 
when I left Indianapolis, many of the most promising 
men had never bowed their heads to Christ. Many that 
I labored long and earnestly for there, rejected the gos- 
pel, and have since died in their sins. And I remem. 
ber, on the other hand, that many whom I supposed [ 
was never going to get, broke down and came in, tom 
amazement, and to the rebuke of my want of faith. 

So it is in this congregation ; and so it willbe. And 
I would say to every man who is laboring to rescue 
men, Work forthem. Work without ceasing. Work 
for every man that you see needs help. And bless God 
if you gethim. If you lose him, go on to the next 
one. 

And in so far as you are concerned, you cannot 
bring any one here. If a person asks you, ‘‘Shall I 
y to the prayer-meeting?” say, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ What! if 

do not like it?” ‘* Yes.” ‘* Weli, I won't.” ‘*Then 
don't. Go away!” You are to set life and death be- 
fore men, and they are to choose. You cannot choose 
for them. You are to hold up Christ and heaven be- 
fore them; you are to urge upon them a sense of their 
eternal responsibility ; and then, if they, in the exer. 
cise of their choice, refuse it, it is not worth your 
while to run too long after them. There is many and 
many & man to whom you may just as well say, ‘Sir, 
if thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself; but if 
thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.” There are a 
great many who are worked with so much that they 
think.there is a great interest invested in their salva- 
tion, and that they will be taken care of anyhow, and 
it is worth while for men sometimes to feel the back 
of your hand as well as the palm of it. Men that you 
can get to come to the prayer-meeting, bring in. And 
if, after they have been here, they say, “1 do not en- 
joy it,” encourage them, and tell them that if they per- 
severe the joy willcome by and by. But others that 
are holding off, and will not be persuaded, I should not 
be particular about. It is desirable that by your con- 
duct and conversation you should give men to under- 
stand that the salvation of their soul is ot more impor- 
tance to them than to anybody else. I hope to praise 
God ere long in heaven. If not a member of my con- 
gregation were converted, I should hope, through 
God's infinite mercy, to be crowned, and to rejoice in 
his presence forever and forever. Here upon earth I 
cannot but sympathize with my people, and long for 
their conversion; but, after all, my salvation is not 
dependent upon their obedience or disobedience. Every 
man stands to choose for himself. God offers free sal- 
vation to every living soul. If men refuse it, the con- 
sequences are on their own head. Their refusal does 
not harm me. ‘To bhisown Master” every man *‘stand- 
eth or falleth.” ‘You should make men feel, all the 
time, and everywhere, that your work for them isa 
gift of affection, and not the performance of a duty, 
and that their salvation turns on their own choice. 

God has prepared the way; all things are ready ; the 
gate is open; the invitation is out ; and let whoever 
will come and ‘“‘take the water of life freely ;” and 
let those who refuse it pass on and be punished! 











——— 





The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 


Sunday, March 6 (ist Sunday in Lent, ) 
Monday, March 7. 
Meth, Bpiscopal..Sunday-School Institute........ Brownville, N. Y. 
Tuesday, March 8. 
Prot, Episcopal..Ohio Diocesan Miss’y Meeting. .Columbus. 
Wednesday, March 9. 

Meth. Episcopal. .St. Louis Vonference Springfield, Mo. 
ditto. .. West Virginia Conference.......Charleston. 
ditto. .. Washington Conference Lynchburg, Va. 

Meth. Protestant.Maryland Conference Westminister. 

Universalist ..... Wisconsin Centenary Meeting. ..Milwaukee. 


Thursday, March 10. 


Second Advent,..Missionary Society of Quebec 
and Vermont Waterloo. 


...Maine Easterly Conference Frankfort. 








ditto. 





HOME NEWS. 


— The Rev. J. M. Fornes, D. D., was installed as 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary (Episcopal!) 
last week. In his address he took occasion to denounce 
the lust of power in the Church of Rume. Dr. Forbes 
left the Episcopal Church some 21 years ago and after 
spending ten years in the Roman Catholic Church, re 
turned to his native fold. 


— A German theological school has been started by 
the Presbyterians at Newark, N. J. 


— The New York Methodist State Convention at Sy- 
racuse last week adopted resolutions against sectarian 
schools as carried on at public expense ; in favor of the 
reading of the Bible in common schools; in favor of 
absolute prohibition of intoxicating drinks ; urging 
Christians to rescue primary elections and the ballot 
from wicked men; in favor of the civil protection of 
the Sabbath ; and against novel reading, social and pub- 
lic dancing, theatre going, and establishing a Methodist 
** university.” 

—The First Congregational Church in East Haddam, 
Comes has had only five pastors since its foundation 2 
1704, 

— The Rev. Dr. D. G. Stewart, of New Albany, 
Ind., is translating the New Testament and arranging 
a literal rendering, word for word, on the margin of 
the page, where the original text is printed. 

— The New York City Mission during the past month 
employed 40 missionaries, established 8 missions, 4 
Sunday-schools, 1 reading-room and lodging-house, 324 
made 6,290 visits. : 

— At an adjourned meeting of gentlemen interested 
in the prosecution of Christian work in New York city 
below 14th street, held at Christ Chapel, Feb. 24th, #2 ° 
association was formed to be known as the Christial 
Worker’s Association. The constitution adopted de 
clares that the Association shall have for its object the 
vitalizing and making more effective efforts in Chris. 
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cussion, laying out plans and for devising ways and 
means; organize, carry on and sustain Institutes and 
pormal schools for the instruction and preparation of 

reachers, teachers, visitors, and Bible-readers ; appoint 
committees or divide itself into sections to gather sta- 
tistics or assist in organized Christian work, 

The New York Young Men's Christian Association 
last month received 753 new members. A new course 
of lectures by B. WATERHOUSE Hawkins, on The Ani- 
mal Kingdom, 1s to be given, under the auspices of the 
Association, on Friday evenings. The daily prayer- 
meetings at half-past three P.M., which were begun a 
few weeks since, have been well attended, and several 
conversions have been traced to their influence. The 
Association in Harlem thrives, and projects are on foot 
to secure the erection of a building for its use. 


__ The basement hallof an Episcopal mission chapel 
ir Greene street, Brooklyn, was first opened for divine 
service last Sunday. 

—_ A Methodist church was also dedicated on the 
same day at Greenpoint. The sermon was by Bishop 
JANES. ‘ 

—The Mormon “revival”? on Long Island has 
aroused indignation among the ‘‘ Gentiles,” and disturb- 
ances have taken place at Freeport, Baldwinsville, and 
other places. 

— Mr. S. B. Hanurpay, the Superintendent of the 
Five Points House of Industry, made his farewell 
speech on Sunday afternoon. He has been 11 years 
superintendent, during which time adebt of $30,000 
has been paid and the number of scholars increased 
from 43 to 200. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


Baptist journals generally seem to be engaged in in- 
vestigating the causes which operate to depress their 
church growth, with a view to theirremedy. A writer 
in the Zraminer and Chronicle, for instance, says that 
‘many of the churches in Maine are small, and grow- 
ing smaller, and the hundred which your correspondent 
says are without pastors could not support twenty men 
decently.” To be precise, we may say that in Maine 7 
Baptist churches have been discontinued, while of the 
263 that remain less than half have services, and their 
average membership is but 73. This the writer just 
quoted attributes largely to the decline of ship-building, 
which ‘has greatly weakened many churches, and put 
the stamp of death on many hitherto flourishing towns.” 
Perhaps this may be no more a decline of the Baptist 
Church, relatively to other communions, than one of 
Maine itself, which, in the nature of things, must be- 
come more marked from year to year.—Vermont, in 
like manner, has suffered from emigration to the West, 
but here possibilities for replenishment are found in the 
influx of French-Canadian Roman Catholics, which has 
been growing rapidly of late years, until a French set- 
tlement is overspreading Northern New England. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Baptist Home Mission 
Society has appointed the Rev. N. Cyr to labor among 
these people, in which he has the codperation of the 
existing churches and Sunday-schools, and has organ- 
ized French Bible-classes and made several additions to 
his church.—For Connecticut the lately-held State Con- 
vention affords precise data. The reports for the year 
showed 110 churches (a loss of 2), 82 pastors and 29 
other ministers, 18,789 members (a loss of 147), 354 
baptisms (‘“a smaller number than for several years 
preceding ”), and contributions amounting to $28,181 
(‘a diminution of over $12,000 from last year's re- 
port”). The Connecticut Sunday-school statistics, 
however, show an improvement.—Coming to the state 
of New York—whose annual statistics, showing a de- 
cline in the Baptist ministry since 1860, We gave some 
weeks ago—we find some important estimates of the 
condition of the churth made by another writer in the 
Examiner and Chronicle, in support of the proposition 
that ‘“‘in the present condition of our churches and 
manner of labor we are overstocked, and have more 
men than we can or will support.” Deducting from 
the 708 ministers those who are not at work, and allow- 
ing for the licentiates who are, he finds 679 laborers, 
for whose support there are 820 churches, with 96,703 
members—or a general average of 1 minister to 142 
members, In point of fact, however, this membership 
is SO unequally Cistributed that 279 churches have less 
than 60 members, and 134 have less than 40; and otier 
allowances for feeble churches, and for members un- 
uble or unwilling to provide ministerial support, justify 
the conclusion that ‘‘there are more than one-half of 
the ministry in the state who, while endeavoring to 
meet the demands made upon them, must struggle 
against want.” Against any increase of their number 
he urges the considerations that ‘“ we can place a pastor 
in every church of over 50 members, and have 72 to 
spare!—and that we can supply every church of over 
60 with a preacher, and have 136 left—over one-fifth of 
the whole!”—Pennsylvania, according to Baptist jour- 
nals, compares disadvantageously with New York. 
They have t 
In Philadelphia. In State. 











Total. 
Churches.............cccccocceeee 42 440 482 
Mamba 8 OG cn ke 14,Q60 36,000 50,000 


In9 out of the 65 counties the Baptists have no church- 
¢s, and in 9 others but 1 each, while they have scarcely 
made themselves felt at such points as Harrisbugh, 
Lancaster, Easton, and important inland cities. —To the 
Same purport is the complaint we have formerly quo- 
ted of the Missouri Baptists, that they have been bur- 
dened with 800 churches, averaging 75 members each, 
one in twenty of which sustains a pastor; or the 
a Carolina enumeration of ‘‘ 75,000 baptized dead- 

eads,” and 25,000 working Baptists. It is by looking 


these circumstances in the face, by educational effort, 


a by home mission work among the Germans of the 
tik and the Southern Freedmen, that the Baptists are 
ely to make up their losses in the older states. 


m e Methodist, some two years ago, called attention 
by o = of its Church in *‘ probationers,” as shown 
eB e Freaney _between the numbers received on 
ve es on admitted to full membership. By col- 
he me the statistics of the ten years from 1856 to 1865, 
snes Bag the Church showed 1,206,145 proba- 

mre) Ye e the net increase of church members for 
peak cna ie was only 172,296, or one-seventh of the 
ne: wo €n on probation. At the time, the Methodist 
eine ee assailed by members of its communion 
acter. ‘f . admit conclusions of a disagreeable char- 
por 4S how returned to the investigation for the 
quent years, with this result : 


Probationers Increase of 








Received. Membership. 

TER voalls iocesnshatilicn SE 300,753 
OO en oet COek nade cdescnscds 174,215 88,349 
WORM ewe eeeewe seseeseeneee 194,850 54,437 

SO Sebea bi eueucsenhetocient es, tt 530, 136 243,599 





st be made, it is said, for f 

: ’ persons from 
would mee Southern and African caurches, which 
receiven d ~- these three Drovig 530,186 probationers 
or about = an addition of 204,840 to the membership, 
0 ees ded impos sn hee ae oe on probation 
Btill ucts upon the former returns, yet 

Justifying the original conclusion, ie 


The rearranged Presbyterian Church will be divided 


into the Synods named below, the estimated statistics 
of which are derived from the latest reports by a writer 
in the Presbyterian : 





a 
iI 

SyYNops. E s 5 

‘a = 8 

ae 

A S) oO 

} COW TOPs. okntcccccas idle ead 355 195 40,000 
iP Ms cerninsine caaeaidbamehinniics 208 176 23,400 
5 Ee: daevabanee esoecee 201 182 =. 20,800 
Me VGN is 0sc S58 lees cael. 260 205 26,500 
New Jersey (state)... .- 52.2005. soo 303 232 37,000 
q fPhiladelphia......... seaereseunal 214 163 — 30,000 
& . Harrisburg.............. eceeeees 203 = 253 25,700 
fos CAP SURE RIL in ciara'a ccirniorwaereniam 28) 350 = 45,000 
Maryland (also Del., D. C., part Va.) 107) ILL 11,590 
Atlantic (N. C., 8. C., Ga., Flor.).... 35 44 6,000 
‘S (Cleveland...... beens ntke sees eee 1520 170 7,500 
et COMI DUE os. one <cc0s0<imthscicwns 182 24v 18,500 
cv) | Cincinnati eae eres eeoee 180 200 18,000 
Michigan (southern peninsula)...... 140 143 12,200 
Kentucky (state)...... palicicistebubals 54 70 4,000 
MOM Sn ancl an chi wnat ein Oe 51 3,320 
—_— I etna: aan 146 11,700 
Indiana North...........ccecccss- 112 «160 = 10,300 
CPHNGI BOO isccesdixcckbeccccl 208 = =200 15,000 
RSMANMG OUR cs Succ decuenacesn 204 2u6 14,500 
Wisconsin (also part Michigan)...... 93 93 5,690 
Mines ota (also Dacotah)........... 86 100 4,000 
§ lowa North.......0e Maes aeaehentee en 108 149 7,900 
NOWG BOW 5a cok in kk kb obee See 85 117 6,250 
Missouri (state).......... ee een 115 1595 6,600 
Kunsas (also Col., N. M., ete.)...... 7 a 2,100 
Pacific (West of Rocky Mts.)....... . 74 56 3,320 
Total in United States........ -- 4,162 4,243 425,790 
Northern India..... eksenamesiees tusks 30 14 - 400 
IR. ic canascistoan ce vaesaasa Steseu St 13 690 
Tatal....ccvesscsee ised rameaten 4,226 4,270 426,790 





Indications of a peculiar stage of religious civiliza- 
tion are contained in these to quotations from South- 
ern journals, The first is from the Baptist, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., which maintains a department entitled 
The Detective, under which appears this explanatory 
note: 

Under this head we shall insert, and keep standing for the 
benefit of the denomination, the names of every impostor and 
excluded Baptist preacher known to us, with reference to prove 
his guilt. 

The other is from the proceedings of the Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church lately held at 
Charleston : 


Resolved, That if any member of the Conference be found: eat- 
ing in the pulpit he shall be fined. 





MISSIONS. 


From the City of Mexico we have received a letter 
detailing at great length the progress Protestantism is 
now making in that country. The letter adds féw par- 
ticulars to those we have already printed concerning 
this important movement, but it amply attests the 
vitality and promise of the work and the devotec earn- 
estness of the native workers. ‘‘ The power of good,” 
says our correspondent, ‘‘is only limited by their 
poverty. With means to exist, to publish a Spanish re- 
ligious periodical and literature, and to sustain a semi- 
nary for training young men for the ministry, no hu- 
man being can foresee the wonderful results within 
their grasp.” And he subsequently expresses his con- 
viction that ‘* here in Mexico may be estabtished the 
nursery from which to send forth missionaries of kin- 
dred race and Janguage, to all of Central and South 
America and the Spanish islands. The only question,” 
he adds, ‘‘is the one of means.” These, apparently, 
will not be wanting. The American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union has already undertaken to supply $40,000, 
of which $10,000 was promptly secured. The Wes- 
leyan Missionary Committee also have the matter under 
consideration, and purpose opening a way to Central 
America and Mexico through their present missions in 
Honduras and Corogal. 





The wreck of the missionary ship Morning Star, 
on one of the Micronesian Islands, is announced by the 
last mails from the Sandwich Islands. The missiona- 
ries on board and the crew were all saved and taken to 
Honolulu; the ship, which is a total wreck, was in- 
sured in Boston for $36,000, her original cost having 
been about $27,000. The first missionary ship, bearing 
the same name, was built in 1856, entirely by the ten-cent 
contributions of Sunday-school children to the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. In 1866, funds were 
raised in the same manner to replace her by the fine 
vessel which has just been lost ; and which, for the last 
three years, has been used exclusively to keep up inter- 
course and carry missionaries and supplies between the 
Sandwich Islands and the Marquesas and the Microne- 
sian Islands, making a trip every year to each of these 
distant groups of islands. She was much used by the 
natives in their missionary movements, being indeed 
under the special direction of the Hawaiian Board of 
Missions, though supported by a yearly appropriation 
of about $5,000 from the American Board. No doubt, 
she will soon be replaced. 





Madagascar’s wholesale conversion has occasioned 
the publication in London, by the Rev. Wituiam 
Exuis, of a work called Zhe Martyr Church, in which 
is traced the history of Christianity in Madagascar from 
its establishment in 1818 —of the ten years which elapsed 
before a single convert was baptized, of the vicissitudes 
of later years, and of the triumphs since the accession, 
in 1868, of the new Queen. The propagation of Chris- 
tianity seems to have been very largely effected by the 
schools, in which a large number of readers were 
formed, and those instructed taught others, so that all 
over the country were scattered those who could read, 
and who desired to exercise their newly-acquired gift. 
‘* All the Christians here,” we are told in one place, 
‘are teaching others to read; there are ten learning 
with one friend, six with another, four with another, 
and so forth.” And the only books written in the lan- 
guage were Christian books, the Bible and a few others. 
The missionary returns for 1869, befure the great over- 
turning, showed in the island 437 native preachers, 
7,066 communicants, 37,112 adherents of Christianity. 
The London Missionary Society, with whom the guid- 
ance of this movement rests, have resolved to send out 
as soon as possible 16 additional missionaries, 2 of them 
to. be physicians and 2 schoolmasters, making the staff 
of European missionaries 26. The number of missiona- 
ries in the capital will be raised. Others, with English 
and Malagasy teachers who know the language, will be 
placed in centres among the 200 villages where the 
people have abandoned idolatry. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

_ The Church of England, being relieved of its agita- 
tion concerning Bishop Tempte, has addressed itself to 
two questions, the Athanasian Creed and the indelibility 
of clerical orders, with a characteristic fussiness that 
seems, if not childish, at least feminine, The affair of 
Bishop Tempie was concluded by the announcement, 





at the recent session of Convocation, that his mych- 


berated essays would appear in no. future editions of 
Essays and Reviews, whereupon Archdeacon Denison 
and Dr. Pusry and other late assailants took diverse 
methods of proferring olive branches, and in Convoca- 
tion itself there ensued a somewbat maudlin scene, 
much as when children ‘‘kiss and make up.”—The 
matter of the indelibility of orders was brought to light 
by a petition signed by some 30 clergymeh of eminence 
calling the attention of Mr. GLapstonk to the grievance 
under which they labor; setting forth that religious 
opinion is now no bar to any civil appointment, except 
in the case of clergymen; pointing out that it is to the 
Church’s own interest that persons who cannot accept 
her teaching or discipline should not be retained in her 
ministry; and urging that the growing reluctance of 
university graduates to take orders is due to their un- 
willingness to bind themsclyes by what are supposed 
to be irrevocable vows. In considering the applica- 
tion,—especially with reference to act excluding cler- 
gymen from Parliament, which was originally designed 
to meet the case of Horne Tooxs, and under which 
Dissenting ministers are as eligible as auybody—the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette suggests that the principal opposition 
is to be looked for from the ‘‘traditional dislike enter- 
tained by some people to parsons in general,” and the 
popular belief ‘‘that the clergyman partakes of the 
feminine incapacity for business.” Mr. GLapsTonE, in 
a note to one of the petitioners, expresses himself ‘‘ de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the existing law cannot be 
defended,” and as ‘‘inclined to favor any well-digested 
measure for relief from the grievance;” but he adds, 
more Anglicano, that ‘in the present state of the.de- 
mands upon” the Government, he cannot, ‘* with any 
propriety, enter into anv engagement with reference to 
this matter.”"—The movement to get rid of the Athana- 
sian Creed likewise commenced with a petition, signed 
by eminent clergymen and ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and addressed to the Archbishop of’ Canterbury. In 
this the petitioners state that the putting forth some 
measure of reliefin the use of the Athanasian Creed 
would tend to promote the return to the communion of 
the Church of many who are now Separatists in Eng- 
land, though they would be Conformists in America, 
inasmuch as this creed is not found in tne office book 
of the Episcopal Church of the United States. The 
petitioners desire: ‘* That the creed itself be retained, 
but that in the rubric preceding it the word ‘may’ be 
substituted for ‘shall,’ or that some method be devised 
whereby certain of the clauses commonly called ‘ dam- 
natory’ be omitted, or receive an authorized explanation 
which may be appended to the rubric.” This creed, 
which is scarcely known in this country, is as abso- 
lutely unintelligible as language can be made, and pro- 
vides that ‘* This is the Catholic faith, which except a 
man believe faithfully he cannot be saved ; which faith, 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” Probably few of 
the few who comprehend it have any real belief in the 
creed, and itis declared to be a matter of notoriety 
that among English clergymen all kinds of ingenious 
subtleties and casuistical refinements have been resorted 
to in order to explain away their difficulty. In short, 
nothiug but what, in America, would be termed the 
sheer stupidity of conservatism can be urged against 
the abolition. 





In the (Ecumenical Council the discussion on the 
Catechism has terminated. The journals at Rome 
promulgate a Papal decree, the purpose of which is to 
hasten the discussions of the Council. It provides that 
public sessions shall be held every ten days, and re- 
quires the fathers to present in writing their observa- 
tions to the compet¢pt commission, A dispatch which 
has been received at Rome from Vienna says that the 
Austrian Government, if the codperation of NaroLron 
can be first secured, purposes to convoke the Catholic 
Powers in order to oppose Papal pretensions. It is 
also stated that another attempt has been made by 
France to dissuade the Council from acting against her 
interests. The Bishop of Laval, France, has published 
a letter declaring that he would ie rather than aid the 
projects spoken of at Rome, but does not say what 
they are. 





The Rev. Grorck GILFILLAN, whose prosecution, in 
the United Presbyterian Church of Sotland, for heresy 
is just now attracting so much aitention, seems singu- 
larly unentitled go the sympathy generally awarded of- 
fenders of this class. The statement put forward by 
himself, or in his behaif, is that in the Westminster 
Confession he finds the dogma of the eternal damna- 
tion of non-elect infants, and that of the creation of 
the heaven and.the earth in six literal days,—both of 
which he rejects. On this showing, few would con- 
demn him. Indeed, many both of the younger clergy- 
men of his church and of its older and most eminent 
leaders feel that the Westminster formularies are anti- 
quated and require some adaptation to the present state 
of theological and scientific knowledge. At the dis- 
cussion of his case in the Edinburgh Presbytery, it 
was dwelt upon by three or four of the assembled di- 
vines that had Mr. GitFIiLan’s exceptions to the Con- 
fession consisted only of the three doctrinal points 
uport which he took his stand in his address in his own 
pulpit—eternal reprobation, infant salvation, and the 
creation of the world in six days—there would have 
been neither outcry nor threatened prosecution, but 
that the ‘‘loud” language and sweeping although vague 
charges brought against the Standards demanded some 
action on the part of the Church. In short, the evi- 
dence seems cumulative that Mr. GrrFILLan’s attacks 
were directed against what he well knew to be ‘men 
of straw,”—that he is one of those clever and egotisti- 
cal victims of intellectual restlessness who are commit- 
ted by their natures to persistent agitation,—that he is 
a sort of Scottish theological equivalent to Roongrorr 
in France, O'Donovan Rossa ineIreland, or GEorGE 
Franois TRAIN in America,—and that he is constitu- 
tionally addicted to coarse and brutal assaults upon 
whatever is calculated to reflect notoriety upon himself 
(describing Mr. Spurceon, for instance, as “a calf”). 
Undesirable as it is to grant to persons of this class the 
prominence that must result from the impending prose- 
cution in the Supreme Ecclesiastical Court, the present 
case has, indirectly, no small importance. The con- 
troversy is likely to extend to every Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland, as the Standards are common to all. 
It will affect more immediately the Free and Reformed 
Prsebyterian Churches, between whom and the United 
Presbyterians negotiations for union are mwa, #: and 
it is thought that the anti-union party in the Free Church 
will make the most of it, as bearing out the allegations 
of doctrinal defection made against United Presbyteri- 
ans. Thus the reunion, which the example of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism was thought likely to hasten, 
seems gravely imperilied by the mischief-making of an 
irresponsible busy body. 


European Protestants seem likely to adopt a policy 
whose adoption, if feasible, would be of immense ad- 
vantage to the progress of Christianity in this country. 
Switzerland, as it has done in several things of late, is 
about to set the example—it having been arranged at 
Lausanne to concentrate the religious societies, and 
thus reduce the office expenses to a minimum. A’ 





Paris, the same scheme gains favor, Something like 


a 
15 per cent. of the income of the missionary and other 
church organizations goes in working expenses—jn rent, 
officers, clerks, office expenses, printing and publica. 
tion, etc., etc. If, for instance, all our mission 

societies could become one, each church nominating 
missionaries and determining their fields in proportion 
to the sums it contributed, the amount of money lost 
in the preliminary expenses would be greatly lessened. 
Perhaps, however, sectarian jealousies are too strong. 





The Deaconess Institutions of the German Church 
are instructively described in a letter from Dr. Hursr 
to the Methodist. Pastor Frrepner’s founding of the 


years ago, and its subsequent growth, are well known 
to Americans through several published works. Their 
success has been such that now they are conterminous 
with German Protestantism, being found not only im 
European Protestantism, but in the domains of Ro- 
manism, Mohammedanism, and heathenism. These 
institutions originated for the care of the sick, and for 
their religious instruction ; but their subséquent devel- 
opment may be judged from the parent establishment 
at Kaiserworth, which now comprises houses of refuge 
for released female prisoners and for Protestant insane 
women, a seminary for school-mistiesses, scnools for 
various grades of children, a home for aged deacon- 
esses, and some minor institutions, beside an enterpris- 
ing publishing house. It also owns and exerts super- 
vision Overt various branches, of which the most 
important are a hospital in Jerusalem, where, in 1869, 
as many as 550 invalids (346 of whom were Moham- 
medans) were cared for; a school, also at Jerusalem, 
for sick children, where likewise Mohammedans are 
received ; in Smyrna, a girls’ boarding-school and an 
orphan house; in Alexandria, a hospital, where some 
500 invalids a year are nursed; in Florence, a girls’ 
boarding-school ; a hospital at Constantinople, and a 
school in Bucharest. Beside Kaiserworth, with its 520 
deaconesses, there have been established, either by those 
who have goue out from it, or in imitation of it, insti- 
tutions which, for 1869, made the following returns : 
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An institution recently established at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main is under the auspices of a Methodist sisterhood. 
It is probable that the success of the plan must, sooner 
or later, lead to its adoption by other churches and dn 
other countries, Something more or less like it, in- 
ye has been suggested here by Bishop Coxe and 
others. 





SwepEnwore’s MSS. are now being photo-lithographed 
in Stockholm, under the supervision of an agent of the 
English Swedenborgian Conference. The New Jeru- 
salem Messenger explains that the funds now in band 
will suttice fur the production of the Apocalypse Ez- 
plained, but that after this there will remain 15 theo- 
logical and 6 scientific MSS., whose pages vary in 
number from 3 to 5,875, and whose publication will 
depend ‘upon the number of subscriptions made. 


__— 


The Red River question has become involved in those 
difficulties of religion and race which so siogularly in- 
terpenetrate the fabric of Canadian society. The 
origin of the revolt, as viewed from the Protestant 
point of view, is sketched by the Presbyterian Advo- 
cute, of St. John, in this manner. When it was pro- 

osed to establish a government for the Northwest the 
french clergy at Red River, under the inspiration of 
the Roman Vatholic Bishop Tacus, warned off settlers; 
encouraged the French settlers in withstanding . the 
immigration of English, Irish, and Scoteh; and ad- 
dressed themselves to the policy of securing the erec- 
tion of an exclusively French Province at Red River, 
with exclusive hierarchical and territori.| privileges. 
** In short,” it says, ‘‘a second Province of Quebec was 
to be organized at the expense of the English speaking 
races!” Indeed, it has of late been claimed by the 
French and Romanists, in jourrals and elsewhere, that 
when the French agreed to Confederation they were 
promised such exclusive privileges. Upon the appoint- 
ment of Mr. MoDoucGatt to the governorship, in the 
words of our contemporary, ‘the French clergy at 
Red River, who control the half-breeds, began their 
machinations. They raised false alarms, Their houses 
became the meeting places of the alarmed half-breeds. 
The priests were everywhere seen at the front, and the 
whole course of the insurrection was influenced by 
them.” To this statement, which is attested by Gov. 
McDovueGatt, the Advocate adds, ‘‘ The whole business 
supplies such an illustration of Jesuit scheming and 
clerical greed and sectional avarice and exclusive- 
ness, as we never expected to witness in British 
America.” The Government is strohgly attacked by the 
Protestant press for its course in employing as mediator 
Bishop TacuE, who is the nephew of the late Prime 
Minister of Canada, and in relation to whose appoint- 
ment the élot, the Roman Catholic organ of Boston, 
observes: ‘*He has been summoned by the Canadian 
Government from Rome on account of his great influ- 
ence with the savages, and the Holy Father gave him a 
ready permission to depart, though one of his most 
faithful prelates.” An attempt to counteract these sup- 
posedly Romanist machinations was made by the Cana- 
dian Baptist Home Mission Board, which—in accord- 
ance with the energetic policy we have lately shown to 
actuate it—dispatched two missionaries to the Red 
River country, but vainly, as the mission has ended 
without fruits. 





The Romanists of Upper Canada have raised an 
issue in the matter of education which is the converse 
of that now agitated among ourselves. Starting with 
the proposition, as stated by the Canadian F'rgeman, 
that ‘‘in the matter of education the Protestant 
minority is dealt with more liberally by the majority in 
Lower Canada than the Catholic minority is dealt with 
in Upper Canada,” they go on to argue that though the 
Government of Ontario has withdrawn the grants from 
all denominational colleges, an exception should be 
made in favor of Roman Catholics, as the public ineti- 
tutions of the country are not acceptable to them, be- 
cause not under the control and direction of their 
Church. This is withstood by the Protestants with 
especial zeal, in view of the difficulties just detailed in 
connection with the Red River. The (Methodist) 
Christian Guardian, of Toronto, declares that ‘at a 
time when the Jesuit priests are stirring up insurrection 
in the Red River country—and the Guibord case in 
Montreal is shedding light on the intolerance and tyran- - 
ny of Romanism—. . . this is not a time when tly 
Koman Catholics are likely to find the Legislature of 
Ontario ready to legislate for the promotion of a scheme 
of education, that is hostile to mental freedom, and 
tends to promote and perjrtuate religious vig .y and 





animosity,” 
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EVEN SO, FATHER.” 
——_<—_—_—— 
BY MISS FRANCES L. KEELER. 
——_>—_ 


Ay, even so! I woald not ask 
Throughout all time in joy to bask. 

I would not have the sunshine bright 
Forever dim the stars of night; 

Nor would I have the brightness fall 

So brightly as to dazzle all; 

Nor have earth's cloudless splendor hide 
The golden glory o'er the tide ;— 

For this, I yield to Thy decree, 

And say—'tis best ; so let it be. 


And though my weary soul despairs 
Benéath the quiet mask it wears; 
Though no congenial life returns 
The love mine gives, for which it yearns, 
And every heart I deem a friend s 
Proves false and treach’rous in the end; 
Though I’m misjudged day after day, 
I'll suffer on and only say— 

** Though all the world opposes me, 
If Heaven approves, so let it be.’’ 








As Ortrnopox Minister at A UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE.—I gazed upon the assembly to see if I could discover 
anything different in their appearance from any other body 
of Christians. I could discover nothing. There were a few 
old gray heads, one aged “father,” upon whom all looked 
with love and reverence, and then the younger class, a goodly 
number of young men, just settled. The organist played, 
and played well; this everybody seemed to feel, and some 
about me repeatedly said there was nothing operatic 
about it; no attempt at display. A religious atmosphere 
filled the church. 

The services began with a brief but beautiful chant. A 
few brief portions of Scripture were read, and so read as to 
challenge attention from all present. An invocation fol- 
lowed; then a hymn, more Scripture, a prayer, and a hymn, 
and then the sermon, and the ordinary forms of closing. 
The sermon was forty-five minutes long, and the other ser- 
vices about half an hour. The singing was good, and a 
beautiful harmony characterized the services of the entire 
meeting. 

The sermon was broad and catholic in spirit, reverential 
and earnest; abounding in metaphor and illustration, and 
filled with noble thoughts, and thrilling, convincing utter- 
ances. And, besides, which is not always the case on such 
public occasions, there was no attempt at display of learning, 
or theological knowledge, or oratorical power; but the ser- 
mon was eminently practical, and with the exception of a 
few statements, a person not knowing the contrary would 
have taken the preacher to be an Orthodox of the advanced 
and liberal school. ° ° ° ° 

Several persons spoke upon different points; those of 
work, fellowship, denominationalism, congregationalism, 
and devotion, being especially emphasized. The remarks 

were warm, earnest, manly, and sensible, spiced now and 
then with humor and anecdote. Every word that was said 
was practical, and meant work, progress, and doing good. 
God was exalted, and his love emphasized, and his character 
extolled. Pity and love were expressed for human suffering 
and want ; and brotherly love, and cheerful, earnest, trust- 
ful activity were enjoined. There was but little flinging-out 
at other denominations, and no more self-laudation than 
earnest Christians are apt to indulge in in othercommunions. 
To an Orthodox mind, there was something lacking in the 
almost entire leaving-out of Christ and His love for man. 
Nothing was said against Him; no word of dishonor to His 
name or character passed a single lip, but many words of con- 
demnation of Unitarian radicalism, in which all seemed to 
sympathize. And yet, I thought that all felt itenough tohon- 
or God, whose love sent His Son bearing to us His Image, and 
teaching us the way of life. A contrast flew to my mind 
something like this: Unitarians emphasize God as though 
there were no Christ, and Evangelicals dwell upon Christ 
as if there were no God. And still, where neither ignores 
the other, I asked myself why either God or Christ should 
feeldishonored. If Christ came to bear to us the love and 
image of God, practically he is God; and at all times and 
forever, God is God. 

In conslusion, I am more and more thankful that all real 
Christians are becoming more Christian; and that while it 
may be best that each denomination should work in its own 
way, they may, nevertheless, shake hands over the line that 

divides them, as over their garden-fences, and bid one 
another God speed, and lend a helping hand. No one creed 
contains all truth. Education, surroundings, and mental 
and moral characteristics have much to do with shaping 
our theology and our desires for modes of worship; and each 
denomination emphasizes some one truth above all others— 
the Churchman, that of worship and reverence; the Evan- 
gelical, Christ and the soul’s danger; and Unitarians, the 
fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man; while the 
Quaker casts away all rituals and forms, and attempts to 
worship God purely in spirit and in truth. And now would 
any one sect or denomination answer all these ends, and 
meet all these cravings of the heart, and demands of the 
soul? The world is broad, its needs are various; there is 
work and rogm enough for all, to engage every power 
of every single soul. And working each in his chosen way, 
with charity for all, and deep, broad love for all, and a 
drawing near to God, anda closer imitation of the life of 
Christ, and obedience to His commands—we shall hasten 
the acceptable year of the Lord, when a world shall be re- 
deemed, and the light of Divine truth shall fill all hearts, 

Mast., Jan. 1870. A. T.R, 


Nort on Stizts.—Says another minister who watches 
us with kindly eyes: 

“The colloquial, familiar, family-like feature of your pa- 
per is at once original and charming. Let the —— be filled 
with its stately essays and displays of learning. I trust 
your paper will continue to be characterized by that warmth 
of tone, that geniality and freshness that has hitherto so 
distinctively marked it—not less in the editorial department 
than in the Lecture Room Talks, and the effusions of 
**Laicus.” “R. H. H.” 

A Private Szrvioz.—From the far West we receive 
the following words of praise, of which we heartily wish we 
were more werthy. But such generous appreciation en- 
courages us in trying to reach our ideal: 

“The Pulpit and Ustow are an immense comfort to me. 
oe mir *o attend church profitably, I take them, with the 

ymouth Uollection and my Bible, on Sabbath mornings 


when all have gone to church : : 
church of my own, ,» and have a little private 








to have so much that is delightful all to myself, but thanking 
God for the preacher, and praying that he may live at least 
aslongasIdo. The Union always seems the very thing I 
needed. The paper is conducted in such a Christ-like, lov- 
ing spirit, that it seems to draw me nearer to the dear Sa- 
viour, and make me long to be more likehim. I know 
these publications must be doing great good. I am circu- 
lating them, and hope soon to send a list of names with the 
money.” 


Wants To Hear From ‘ Prain, Earnest Men.”— 
A minister in Illinois sends us some good advice, with a 
sweet coating to make it palatable: 

“If you send such a valuable and bewitching paper here, 
I shall read it, and pay all you charge. ... Iam particu- 
larly pleased with the Mail feature of your paper. I fancy 
it is in good hands. If you will draw out from the experi- 
ence of earnest workers, though not brilliant writers, or 
preachers, practical solutions of the questions they have 
solved, your wise selections from these will be invaluable. 
And I predict that you will make this the most interesting 
department in your most interesting paper. Let us hear 
from the plain, earnest men, whose stand-points do not dif- 
fer so widely from our own as do those of the men who have 
genius and occupy the high places.” 


‘‘Do Tary Miss Mz at Home ?”—When one is ab- 
sent, he likes to think that his absence is regretted, and 
that his return is anticipated with joy. We hope that all 
our readers may have such a friendly regard for THe CuRIs- 
TIAN UNIeN as the good minister who tells us his ‘‘ experi- 
ence” as follows: 

‘‘ Last week there was an undefinable sense of something 
being wrong—some mental stimulus that was lacking. The 
wrong could not be righted, the stimulus could not be found 
in writing a sermon nor in pastoral visiting, norin the 
sparkling and vivacious Independent, nor in the staid old 
Presbyterian, nor in the aspiring Advance. These sources of 
weekly pleasure and profit contributed their share as usual, 
yet something was lacking. What was it? I could not 
fathom the mystery at first. At last, on Saturday night a 
thought struck me, and I turned to my friends and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ By the way! I have not received THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION this week.’ Now, I understood the situation; a ray 
of light shot through the psychological phenomenon, the 
phenomenon melted away into a plain, common sense 
fact—THE CHRISTIAN UNION must be subscribed for. So 
here goes for as long as youkeep up to yourpresent standard. 
‘¢ Permit me to say that your weekly church summary is 
the most satisfactory and exhaustive of any to be found in 
any of the religious journals. It is an excellent feature. 
Then again, the Letters from a Layman are very entertain- 
ing reading, especially to ministers. We like to hear a 
voice from the pews sometimes, especially when it comes 
from an intelligent and appreciative man. We hope that 
‘¢ Larcus” will continue to speak freely on all current and 
ecclesiastical topics. Very few are aware how earnestly 
ministers seek to fully fit themselves for their glorious work; 
and a good hint from the pews sometimes goes far to put us 
on the track.” 


Smart Sararres.—We have alluded before to the 
shamefully meagre ‘‘ support’ which many deserving miuis- 
ters receive from their congregations—so meagre, indeed, 
that they and their families are cémpelled to deny them 
selves of many things which those who are better paid call 
** necessaries,” in order to save a cofple of dollars per an- 
num fora paper. The concluding sentence of the following 
extract is worthy of a true Christian heart: 

‘*T have never received a salary that exceeded $600, save 
the past year’s, which amounted to a little less than $800. I 
have brought up a family of nine children, all of whom can 
now, with the blessing of God, take care of themselves, save 
two. Many years I have prosecuted my labors as a minister 
in this portion of Indiana on a salary not to exceed $400. I 
could give you many facts that might be of interest to some 
people, illustrative of the labors and hardships of a Presby- 
terian minister in Indiana for more than forty years. But 
I forbear. Of these I have seldom spoken, and have never 
written them out for the eye of the pitblic. The Master 
knows what they have been, and this is enough.” 


DISAPPOINTED BUT SENsIBLE.—Will all the com- 
mittee-men in all the Ninevehs which (in their opinion) we 
ought to have visited, read the following letter, (which 
shows that we can be had by mail for very much less per 
annum than by the hour on the platform); and follow this 
funny philosopher’s cxample? 

“ Dear Sir :—Having disastrously failed in the several ef- 
forts made to induce you to visit this place and address our 
people, and believing confidently that for the present, at 
least, you wickedly prefer journeying toward Tarshish, but 
that in God’s own good time he will send a great wind, pre- 
pare a great fish, and compel you tochange your course 
and visit this Nineveh, we wait patiently but hopefully. 
While thus waiting and watching, please send me your 
CHRISTIAN Union, for which find enclosed $2.50, subscrip- 
tion price for one year.” 

A Lirgrary Coriosiry.—We often feel in reading 
our letters that it is not fair to keep all the oddities to our- 
selves, or rather to consign them to the waste-basket and 
oblivion. We have long believed that it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, but we are becoming more and 
more convinced that the variety is infinite, and that many 
of the specimens are unspeakably queer. Of the curiosities 
which are sent to us for exhibition by our friends, the most 
curious feature is their unconsciousness of the direction in 
which their genius lies. The spirit of the following is ex- 
cellent, but, without knowing it, and by his very disadvan- 
tages, its author proves himself equal to NasBy or BiL- 
Lines, The influence of Bunyan is plainly perceptible: 

Jan 27 1870 
VISION OF THE OTHER 
‘WorLpDs. 

I Thought One Night, that I Was a traveling, and Come 

to a Cluster of thorne trees, and the Ground, Was Covered 
With thorne s, and they Was Point fore Most—and I 
Walked Over them Barefoote d, and they Never Hert Me. 
and I Went On and Come to a Creek, and it Was High; 
and it Divided and I Went through the Creek on Dry 
Ground; and I Went a Long the Pathand it Was Jest Wide 
a Nuf Fora footman toGo. andthen I Come to the Bad 
Plase, and the Moment I got thair, thair Was Some thing 
told Me that My Sines Was all Pardoned. and thair Wasa 
Large Bunch of papers Sliped Out of My Coat Sleeve. 
and I Looked a little a Head of Me an Saw an Other Bunch 
and thair Was Some thing told Me that it Was My Mother 
and I stooped Down and picked Mine up; and it Had Writ- 
ing On them, and the Writing fel Of, and Left Nothing But 
the paper, and it Was as White as Snow. and at that Mo- 
ment thair Wasa Guide Came to Me, and I Went With 
Him, and as We Went along I viewed the Bad plase, 





1 


always feeling ag if it was almogt selfish and it Was a Great Pit, and Covered Over the top, and 


loked as Black as tar, and right Buy it Was a Lake, and it 
Was thick and yellow With Brimstone, and We Went On 
and Come to Heaven. and we Went in, and When I got 


in I Had a Gold Bugle in My Hand, 


and How I Came Buy it I Dont Now, and Sweeter Musick 
than that Maid I Never Heard Before Nor since, and then I 
Waked up, this is My Vission, November 1866 My Mother 
is Gone to that Better World a Bove. She Died febuary 
1869. My Christian frends you May think that tis is a 
Dreame; it is to Plane to Be a Dreame. When I Came to 
I Was shouting Hapy. In Heaven thair is reast. thair 
Will Be Rest from Sin, from Sorrow, and from Sickness, 
rest from troubles, and trials, and temptations, all Will Be 
peace Happiness and Love I am Waiting Patiently tell the 
Good lord says Come up Higher. 


= _ i= 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Bryant, when called upon at the annual din- 
ner of the Williams’ Alumni, the other day, to respond to 
the toast of Letters, naturally dwelt upon Homer. Illustrat- 
ing the proposition that but little knowledge of Greek was 
necessary to a translator by the case of Pore, Mr. BRYANT 
went on to relate that one very good translation of the Iliad 
was made without knowing a word of the Greek original. 
‘‘The eminent Italian poet, VINCENzO MonrmTI, author of the 
grand tragedy Anstodemo,” he said, “translated the [had 
into excellent blank verse, without any knowledge of Greek. 
An epigram was made to be inscribed under his portrait in 
these words: 

‘ Questi e Vincenzo Monti, Cavaliero, 
Gran traduttor de’ traduttor’ d’Omero,’ 
which, if you please, may be thus translated: 
‘ This knight is Vincenzo Monti, 
An author highly rated, 
By whom the translators of HOMER 
So cleverly were translated.’ 


—In reference to the Holy ‘‘Grail,” or ‘* Graal,” a 
correspondent informs the London Guardian that there are 
two perfectly distinct legends. According to the one this 
holy vessel was brought by JosepH of Arimathea to Eng- 
land, and preserved in a tower specially built for its recep- 
tion at Glastonbury. According to the other, it was said to 
have remained in the East until the twelfth century; at any 
rate, in that century it was brought from Caesarea to Gene- 
va, and in the cathedral of Geneva it remains to the present 
day. Itis described as a long, shallow, narrow dish, and is 
of the color and brilliancy of emerald, of which it was long 
believed to be composed. It is now called the Sacro Cratino. 
The ‘‘ Graal’ was considered peculiarly sacred, not only be- 
cause the paschal lamb was eaten from it at the Last Sup- 
per, but also because JosEPH of Arimathea, having obtained 
possession of it after the Supper, preserved in it the blood 
which flowed from our Lord’s wounded side. 


—Prof. Max Mutter has sent to the press the third 
volume of his Chips from a German Workshop. It is de- 
scribed as of a lighter character than the preceding volumes, 
and as comprising papers on the ancient and modern litera- 
ture of France, Germany, and England. Prof. MULLER has 
also given to students of the Buddhist religion (che most 
widely diffused of human beliefs) a translation of its earliest 
existing canonical book, the Dhammapada, said to contain 
the utterances of Buddha himself, and authoritatively recog- 
nized as such 250 years before the Christian era. Prof. 
MULLER’s version is published conjointly with a translation 
by Captain Rogers, of Buddhaghosha’s Parables, written 
about A. D. 450, in illustration of Buddha’s precepts. 


—Mr. Epwarp Freemay, the acute historical critic 
of the Saturday Review, is about to publish a work called 
The Historical Geography of Europe. Mr. WELFORD, in his 
last London letter, describes it as taking the Roman Empire 
at its greatest extent asa starting point, showing how the 
states of modern Europe were gradually formed by its disin- 
tegration, and tracing their fluctuations—national, ethnolog- 
ical, and geographical—to the present time. Though much 
wanted, he adds, no book of the kind has yet appeared in 
English, though, as far as Britain is concerned, the want has 
been well supplied by Prof. PEarson’s recent Historical 
Maps of England, from the Roman Conquest, with Disserta- 
tions. 

—Mr. WeEtrorp also announces the conclusion of the 
great Dictionary of the English Language, by Dr. R. G. La- 
THAM, founded on the Dictionary of Dr. JOHNSON, as en- 
larged by his editors, and with further numerous emenda- 
tions and additions. It has been many years in progess, 
and forms four ample and closely printed quarto volumes. 
The critics, he adds, to whom one generally looks for infor- 
mation, have not yet pronounced on its value, but it must 
necessarily, from the known acquirements of the editor, Dr. 
LATHAM, and the great progress made in philological studies, 
be a work deserving of attention from all students of the 
language. 

—The work on which Dr. Newman has been long 
engaged willbe shortly published, under the title of The 
Grammar of Assent. 

—Mr. Rosgrrt Bucnanan, who has lately undergone a 


serious illness, is about to publish a volume of religious 
poems called The Book of Orm. 














AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
—A Prof. J. R. Boyp has prepared, ‘“ for critical 


reading and parsing in schools,’ editions of MILTON’s 
Paradise Lost, YOuNG’s Night Thoughts, CowPeEn’s Task and 
Table Talk, THOMSON’S Seasons, POLLOK’S Course of Time, 
and Lord Bacon’s Essays, to which, on the score, that they 
‘‘afford superior exercise in literature and parsing,” he has 
added Popr’s Iliad and his Essay on Man, all of which are 
issued asa partof the National Series of Standard School 
Books. As to the Night Thoughts, Seasons, and Course of 
Time, we have no great objections to make; but that MiLTon, 
CowPEk, Bacon, and Pore should be made the subjects of 
school drudgery, to be blundered through and mangled—as 
jn four instances out of five they will be—by children too 
young to comprehend them, and only mature enough to 
have them ruined as future sources of pleasure—this is sim- 
ple vandalism. No parent who has any taste, and who re- 
members the dull disgust attending exercises of this kind, 
would willingly assent to have the masterpieces of one lan- 
guage removed from his children’s future possibilities of 
culture. And the profanation of reducing Pegasus to the 
treadmill is as discreditable to the editor as it ought to be 
fatal to the credit of a teacher conniving at it. 


—Miss Atcott’s Little Women won such immense 
and well deserved popularity that not a few of our readers 
will be pleased to learn that in the course of a month there 
is to be published another book from her pen, entitled An 





| Old-Fashioned Girl. 
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ART NOTES. 


—Mr. Resxrss’ first lecture as Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts at Oxford, was delivered on the Mth ultimo, 
His subject was a congenial one, being a comparison be. 
tween LEONARDO DA VINCI and certain of his pupils. 


—The woman question is penetrating art circles 
abroad, and even that time-honored and somewhat old-fogy. 
ish institution, the Royal Academy, is admitting ladies to 
study in its antique school. Twenty-two female pupils are 
now at liberty to study in the galleries of the Academy 
many of them being ex-students of the South Kensington 
schools. The Atheneum likewise mentions, as something 
worthy of note, the fact that a landscape artist, Mr. E. y, 
Coxz, has been elected a member of the Academy. Recent 
elections have shown a decided partiality for figure-painters 
to the exclusion of landscapists, and there was quite a con- 
test over the choice of the new member, 


—M. Girarp, the distinguished engraver, died in 
January. He engraved famous works by DELArocug, Ary 
SCHEFFER, GIRARD, and WINTERHALTER, 


—The French Government seems determined not to 
lose its reputation as the most munificent of art patrons, 
The new Minister des Beaux Arts, announces that the Em. 
peror will establish an Imperial Academy of the Fine Arts 
under royal patronage, the Minister being its nominal 
president. All French artists, whether painters, sculptors, 
designers, architects, engravers, or lithographers, who are 
entitled to wear the medal of the Legion of Honor, or who 
have won the grand prize of Rome, are to be members of 
this Academy, which willcontrol the annual exhibitions and 
perform other duties cénnected with the development of the 
Arts. The proposition has already excited opposition, and 
will doubtless be the cause of some bitterness among Freneh 
artists. 


—The Mourrays have issued a second series of Sir 
CHARLES EASTLAKE’s Contributions to the Literature of the 
Fine Arts, with a memoir by Lady EASTLAKE, and Lone- 
MANS & Co. publish a Life of John Gibson, Sculptor, ed- 
ited by Lady EASTLAKE. 


—A letter from Munich says, ‘‘ Whatever market 
the artists have for their pictures, is a foreign one,—Ameri- 
can chiefly.” 


—La Norte or MiowaEt.ANnceLo. In the Medicean 
Chapel in Florence are the celebrated sepulchres of GrvL- 
IANO DE MEDICI, and LoRENzO, Duke of URBINO, the most 
extraordinary chef-d’cuvre of MICHAEL ANGELO's chisel, 
which have done more honor to the author than to the 
Princes they enclose, who were vulgar and obscure, al- 
though sculptured by this grand artist, and sung by ARiosTo. 
It is remarkable, that of the two figures, La Notte and II 
Pensiero, the more unfinished and less animated figure, La 
Notte is the most lifelike. GIAMBATTISTI STROZZE, a poet 
of that time, noted for some fugitive pieces, extremely 
graceful and delicate, seeing the figure of Night one even- 
ing, wrote the following quatrain under it: 

La Notte che tu vedi in si dolei atti 
The Night which thou see’st in so sweet an attitude 
Dormir, fu da un Angelo scolpita 
Sleeping, was by an angel sculptured 
In questo sasso, e, perche dorme, ha vita ; 
In this rock, and, because she sleeps, she has life ; 
Desta la, se nol credi, e parleretti. 
Awaken her, if you do not believe it, and she will speak to thee 
MICHAEL ANGELO came along in the morning, and seeing 
STROZZE’s quatrain, wrote the following, which was a cour- 
azeous rebuke to the power that oppressed Florence. His 
answer is perhaps superior in elegance to that of STROZZE: 

Grato m'e il sonno, e pire lesser di sasso ; 

Grateful to me is sleep, and the more, being of stone ; 

Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura, 

Whilst injury and outrage endure, 

Non veder, non sentir m’e gran ventura ; 

Not to see, not to feel, is a great good fortune to me 

Pero non mi destar: deh! parla basso. 

Therefore not to awaken me; I pray thee speak low. 
It is said that CHARLES V.,in the ecstasy he felt from 
contemplating the figures of these two monuments, was sur- 
ptised that he did not see them rise and speak. The head 
and the gesture of the statue of LoRENzo, the Thought (II 
Pensiero) of MicHaEL ANGELO are terribly menacing; they 
are well suited to the precocious tyrant, the worthy father 
of CATHARINE of MEDIctI, and of that bastard ALEXANDER, 
who destroyed the liberties of Florence. The effect of this 
chapel is instantaneous. It is overpowering without pro- 
longed study. 








BOOKS. 
I. The Infants’ Magazine. New York: Charles /. 
Roper. 


Il. The Childrens’ Friend. The same. 
Ill. The Friendly Visitor. The same. 
IV. The British Workman. The same. 

We have here four yearly volumes, bound in elabor- 
ately illustrated, heavy, colored paper covers. They 
are English publications, each filled with matter of 
popular nature, conveying much instruction of general 
interest, and much of an elevated moral and religious 
tone, and each of course specially suited to the class of 
readers indicated by the title. The engravings are far 
beyond anything that America can produce, or at least 
has produced, in this cheap manner, except by a repro- 
duction of these very cuts from imported electrotypes: 
as we recognize some of the finest of them as having 
been printed in our “ illustrated weeklies” during the 
past year. The especial point to be noted, of these 
singularly handsome periodicals, is their exceeding 
cheapness; the single numbers, consisting of only ® 
few pages, being issued at one penny each, yearly sub- 
scriptions in this country fifty cents, and bound vol- 
umes ninety cents. , 

Sunday-school managers would do well to examine 
them with a view to their introduction. 

The Andes and the Amazon. By Jamzs Orton. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 

Mr. Orton gives an account of the exploring exP 
dition sent out under the direction of the Smithsonla? 
Institute in 1867-8. Beside the writer, the party com 
sisted of Col. SraunTox, of Ingham College, N. Y- 
F. S. Wirams, P. V. Myers, and A. Busnnett, the 
two latter of Williams College. The party went to 
Guayaquil on the Western coast, ascended to Quito 
where they spent some little time, and where Col. 
Staunton died. Thence they crossed the Western Cot- 
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dillera, and passing on foot through the forest to the 

Rio Napo, they descended that stream in canoes to Pe- 

pas on the Maranon, whence they took steamer to Para. 

The expedition covered much hitherto undescribed ter- 

ritory, the Rio Napo being almost unheard of and 

wholly unexplored, at least by civilized and scientific 
men. South America is almost the only unexplored field 
to which travelers can now resort, and we are soon to 
pave the history of the branch of this same expedition 
which went up the Orinoco and descended the Rio 

Negro traversing, another portion of this little known, 

put wonderful and interesting continent. 

Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the 
United States. By Henry Lez, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
etc. A new edition, etc., with a Biography of the 
Author. By Roser E. Lez. New York: Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. 1870. 

It is now fifty-eight years since the first edition of 
this book made its appearance, published in Philadel- 
phia by BraprorD & Insxrp, and in New York by 
Ixsxir & Braprorp. The next edition bore the im- 
print of PeTER Force, Washington, 1827. It is prob- 
able that to many of our readers even the name of this 
pook is unfamiliar, nevertheless it had a famous suc- 
cess in its day. Even when the second edition ap- 
peared the war spirit had hardly died: out, and the 
country was still full of veterans who had served with 
Marion and Light Horse Harry Les, tales of whose 
exploits were listened to with as much enthusiasm as 
greets the narrative of Putt. SHeripan’s raids nuow-a- 
days. Moreover, new books were not so abundant as 
they are now, and although the reading public was 
comparatively small, two editions were readily disposed 
of and a call made for more. The third edition is 
an improvement on its predecessors. It opens with 
a life of the author from the pen of his son, Gen- 
eral Ropert E. Lez. This biographical sketch by the 
famous Southern soldier is of course the feature of the 
edition, and very interesting on its own merits, though 
not enlarging on general knowledge of Revolutionary 
times. It is in the main composed of letters written by 
General Harry Ler to his sons and others, both 
during the war and after its close. The memoirs 
which compose the body of the book are a vivid 
record of that exciting partizan warfare in which the 
author was so distinguished a leader, and the confidence 
with which he was regarded by Washington adds greatly 
to the interest and confidence which his pages command. 
It may not be generally known that the work was 
written in prison where the author was placed by cred- 
itors whose claims he was unable to satisfy. Soon 
after his release he was wounded in a political riot in 
Baltimore and was never restored to perfect health. 
He died in 1818, leaving a record which proves him a 
most worthy member of that distinguished Virginian 
family whose name he bore. 


The American Botanist and Florist. By Atpnonso 
Woop, A. M., Author of the Class-Book of Botany, 
etc. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1870. 


Mr. Woon has for many years been favorably known 
to the botanizing public, and his books have been used 
by many teachers with great success. The present 
work includes lessons in the structure, growth, and 
habits of plants with an analytical flora, describing the 
native and cultivated plants growing in the Atlantic 
Division of the United States. In this nearly 4,000 
species are recorded and defined within the space of 
370 duodecimo pages. This conciseness is attained by 
avoiding unnecessary repetitions. The proof-reading 
must have been done with great care, for different kinds 
of typeare used in distinguishing genus and species, and 
in classifying natives and exotics, and we have not de- 
tected any serious errata. The illustrations, which are 
humerous, are well and carefully executed, and the 
general style of the book is well calculated to secure a 
Wide circulation, and great popularity asa class and 
hand-book of American botany. 

Mrs, _Jerningham’s Journal. New York: Charles 

Scribner & Co. 1870. 

Under this alliterative title we have a poem which 
fills acompact 16mo. bears upon its cover a rather 
ildrawn design in gilt, depicting masculine hands 
in the act of imposing a wedding ring upon a fe- 
_ finger, the whole sumgounded by the legend, 
With this ring I thee wed,” which sets forth the sub- 
ject matter of the poem that follows. We do not 
know the writer's name, but he or she—we think, she— 
has produced avery fascinating little story, so simple 
and withal so natural, that we are ata loss to decide 
Whether its artlessness is real or studied. We would 
0 soon, think of criticising a bobolink’s song as of 
Writing a review of this poem, and finding fault with 
ate ap bret and lyric. It is a reprint from an 
m “. z edition, and its characters and scenes are Eng- 
a Ree a: It would be easy in a fggy dozen words, 
iden a a half dozen quotations, to give a passable 
a med whole story and its metrical structure, but 
a vould deprive our readers of the pleasure which 

enjoyed and not do us any good either. In short, 


© poem is one to be Tead, not an 
< alyzed, and as such 
We cordially recommend it. 


A Day by the Fire 
and Other P. ‘i 
Hoyt. ‘Boston : Roberts Bros. 1870, 


This additional volume of Lien Hunt's writin 
ane A Day by the Fire, other papers sidaete 
a the Bee which originally appeared in The Indica- 

si pair a and various other English magazines. 
authors Ife written at widely different periods of the 
sia a and cover almost every stage of his literary 
rel table of contents is a fair exponent of the 
a08 supe c learnings of Hunt towards mythology 
rt Seinen in their more genial and harmless 
tes aaa t touches lightly on T'rritons and Men of 
aes as > 09 and Magog and the Wall of Dhoulkar- 
N , ommon Place People ; on The Talking of 

oneense, and The True Enjoyment of Splendor ; on 
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The Murdered Pump, and New Years Gifts, and on a 
score of themes beside, which we have not space to 
enumerate, Hunrseems to have been one of the few whose 
writings were not influenced by the contagious misan- 
thropy of Byron, which embittered so much contem- 
porary literature. He sees nature and humanity in a 
light which, while it is brilliant, lights up the virtues 
rather than the vices, and touches everything with a 
genial humor that must have sprung from the kindest 
of hearts. The volume is uniform with the Seer and 
The Book of the Sonnet,"formerly issued by the same 
firm. The five volumes form a very attractive edition 
of Hunt's works. 








MUSIC. 


We have received from C. H. Dirson & Co. the fol- 
lowing published by O Dirson & Co., Boston: 

Bach's Passion Music. 

Passion Music (according to St. Matthew), by JoHN 
Srpast1aNn Baou, with German and English words ; the 
latter translated and adapted by J. 8. Dwicur. Pub- 
lished in full vocal score, with piano accompaniment. 
Price, in cloth, $3 ; boards, $2 50; paper, $2 ; choruses 
of the Passion Music, boards, $1 50. 

The name of Ditson & Co. is closely allied to the 
introduction and diffusion of the music of the best mas- 
ters. They have kept alwaysin advance of the popular 
taste, knowing that as musical education became more 
general, the craving of cultured tastes would be for the 
highest order of music. Nothing can give better as- 
surance of the improvement in musical taste than the 
publication of this principal sacred composition of the 
great Bacn. This master-work was performed for the 
first time at Leipsic, on Good Friday, 1729, and con- 
sisted of two distinct parts between which was preached 
the midnight sermon. Upon this, of his sacred compo- 
sitions especially, and upon his organ compositions 
Baon’s historical fame rests. It is in reality a solemn, 
religious service, full of grandeur and sublimity. It 
opens with a grand chorus, ‘“‘Come, ye danghters, 
weep for anguish,” which is followed by the narrative 
of our Saviour’s anguish, suffering and death, almost 
literally as set forth in the xxvith and xxviith chapters 
of Matthew. At occasional intervals, in the narrative, 
appropriate reflections are introduced. It would be 
impossible, in a brief notice, to give any adequate idea 
of this work. It abcunds in splendid arias, which are 
surpassed, however, by the choruses. ‘ Both the grand 
lyrical ones, of the imaginary crowd,” says SoHLUTER, 
‘*at the beginning and end of the first, and particularly 
the end of the second part, as well as those which 
represent the Jewish people—dramatic, excited, fanatic, 
cruel—are the finest of all the composition. The most 
imposing is the mighty chorus, ‘ Have thunders and 
lightnings both vanished in clouds.’ . . But it is in 
the treatment of the Evangelist’s words that Baon's 
great originality proclaims itself. No subsequent com- 
poser can ever hope to emulate his unaffected piety of 
expression. Bacon was a pious Protestant, thoroughly 
imbued with a religious spirit everywhere manifest in 
the treatment of sacred subjects. He never lost sight 
of the sublimity of his work, nor turned aside for 
dramatic effect or to catch popular applause.. Scarcely 
appreciated in his own time, his music is the most last- 
ing, if not the most generally used, because not properly 
understood.” 

The mechanical construction of the book is excellent ; 
the typography clear and distinct. It should be to 
every musical library what Shakespeare is to other 
libraries—indispensable. We believe the Passion Music 
has never been produced in this country. We hope 
our best societies, now that Dirson & Co. have, by their 
cheap yet superior edition, placed the score within 
their reach, will prepare and render it, that the public 
may be more enlightened in reference to Bacu’s vocal 
compositions. GoxrTHE says Baon ‘‘is downright in- 
tellectual music for men and such women as are capa- 
ble of appreciating a right good man.” 

Gounod’s Mass. Gounod’s ‘Messe Solennelle” (St. 
Cecelia.) With Latin and English words. Cloth, 
$1 38; paper, $1. 

This is the full score with piano accompaniments in 
general form and arrangement similar to the Passion 
Music, printed with a distinctness excelling the German 
publications. Govnop is best known in this country 
by his opera of Faust. Of his sacred compositions, 
this ‘‘ Grand mass of St. Cecelia,” as itis most common- 
ly called, is the finest. The present edition is edited 
and arranged by JoszpH Barnsy, a leading writer of 
church music in England. There are several selections 
which are intended for harp accompaniment, and are 
especially effective. The music is not difficult. The 
introduction of ppp leads to the query if there can be 
any tone softer than pp (pianissime). We have always 
been taught that anything softer than pianissimo is 
silence. 

Home they Brought her Warrior Dead. 

‘“* Home they brought her warrior dead, 
She nor swoon’d nor uttered cry, 
All her maidens watching said 
‘She must weep or she will die.’” 

The poet laureate’s sweet verses are set to a common- 
place melody with a common-place accompaniment. 
The music, however, is of that flexible nature which 
admits of this seng being made effective by a sympa- 
thetic singer. Miss M. Linpsay, its composer, evident- 
ly constructed it with a view to its very general use. 
Darling Come Back. 

Miss Lizz1z M. Hervey, the composer, has produced 
a melody, mentionable for its buoyancy and graee, and 
one whieh deserves a better accompaniment than it has. 
The words are by Dr. I. M. Covert. The song, as a 
whole, is so good that we believe it to be to the interest 
of the publishers to issue a revised edition of it. 

Chant du Braconmier (Poacher’s Song). 

Mr. THzoporr Rirrer has made a charming trans- 
cription, for the piano, of (air de Chases de Marianne, | 





by giving the melody to the left band part, and decking 
it with arpeggio for the right hand. 

Pianists generally are familiar with the pleasing 
effects of which such instrumentation admits. Suffice 
it, therefore, for us to say that Mr. Rirrzr’s composi- 
tion is well written, and merits the notice of those who 
desire a parlor piece, of moderate difficulty. 

Hornist and Musketeer. 

This is one of Franz Ast’s fine songs, for a bass, or 
baritone voice. It deserves unqualified praise. It is 
published with both English and German words. 


Non Partir. (And wilt thou go?) 
“ And wilt thou go? 
The zephyr soft, the green hill-top caresses, 
And sportfully plays o'er the cheek, ‘ 
And waves thy lovely tresses.” e 

A gentle, flowing melody renders this love-song very 
effective and pleasing. It has both Italian and English 
words. The author of the music is Mr. F. Boort. 

Les Courriers. (Caprice.) 

A light, tripping measure gives this piano piece a 
spirit of unrest which makes its performance interest- 
ing, to both player and listener. Its composer is Mr. 
TueEoporeE RIrrer. 

Il mio dolor. (My serrow.) Oh fossi un rondino. (if 

I could be a light winged bird !) 

Two beautiful ‘‘ Songs of Italy,” by the distinguished 
composer, GuGLIgELMO. We commend them to the fa- 
vorable notice of cultured singers. 

Charlie is My Dariing. 

An excellent octave study for young pianists, ambi- 
tious to acquire a reputation akin to that ot Mr. San- 
DERSON, the famous octaveist. Its author is W. Kung. 
Gavotte. (By Bach, as played by Theodore Ritter.) 

The Gavotte is a dance consisting of light, lively 
strains—allegro. It is the common impression that 
Szpastian Bacu wrote chiefly for the organ, and then 
only intricate, complicated and difficult figures. On 
the contrary, his piano-forte compositions are numer- 
ous, and are probably the best school for the thorough 
training of piano-forte scholars. The above, we be- 
lieve, is from his ‘‘ Suites Anglaises,” a series of chiefly 
dance tunes in every variety of time, rhythm, and 
expression. A German critic says ‘‘the brightness and 
animation, as well as the adniirable keeping and dignity 
of these pieces, will always cause them to be regarded 
as models of style.” It is a kind of music which unites 
improvement with real enjoyment. 

a No. 3, for the Piano-Forte. By MENDELSSOEN. 

op. 35. 

This is an allegro molto movement in G., common 
time, triplets, in flowing and graceful measure; admi- 
rable as a study as well as brilliant and interesting. 
The average performer may acquire it without difii- 
culty. 

Moonlight Nights, Nos. 7 and 8, of 18 morceaux. By 

STEPHEN HELLER. op. 82. 

A more difficult composition than the last, in A.; it 
opens with a fine introduction, capable of unusual 
expression, which is followed by a brilliant allegro 
appassionato movement. Of modern piano-forte com- 
posers, Herter stands in the first rank. We do not 
recall any of his compositions that will not fully repay 
careful study. 

The Swiss{Maiden (Melodie), par A. JuUNGMANN, is a 
very graceful composition, in three-four time, mazurka 
movement. It is written in the familiar keys of Bb 
and E b, and C, in the popular style. 

The Owl, by Crro Pinsuro, is a serio-comic song, 
admirably adapted fora baritone voice. It is writien 
in G minor, changing effectively to G major, with a 
thoroughly expressive and well adapted accompaniment. 
It is one of the best songs of this character we have 
seen. ; 

“Our blessings on the Daisies,” is a very pretty song— 
the words by Cartes Maoxay, and the music by 
Franz Ast, and is within the compass of an ordinary 
mezzo-soprano voice. 





, Also the following publications from C. H. Dirson & 
40. : 
If Thou Must Sing To-night. 

This song is a very pretty one, both as to music and 
words; the former being by Mr. B. Moriqvg, and the 
latter by Mr. J. E. Carpenter. It is suitable for the 
soprano, or tenor, voice, of medium compass. 
Bachanalienne (Chanson a Boire). 

An easy, sprightly, happy piece—musical sauce pi- 
quante. The composer is Mr. Cuartes WELts. 

“* How Gently Fall those Simple Words, God Bless 
You,” song by J. R. Tuomas, is in that author's simple 
and effective style. Although it contains nothing 
strikingly original, it will be admired and popular. 

‘“‘ Far Away,” song by Miss M. Lixpsay, music by 
Mrs. J. WorTHINGTON Buiss, is of average excellence. 
The accompaniment in full chords adds somewhat. 

‘* Addie.” Galop brilliante. J. Wimaanp. op. 36. 

This is spirited and much in the style of Hztmsmut- 
Ler. Its changes-are from two to three, and six flats, 
and not difficult. 





Also the following publications from G. Sommer 
& Co.: 

Capriccietto. 

Mr. Georce J. Huss, the author of this caprice for 
the piano, sets forth an uncapricious idea, capriciously, 
yet right pleasantly, exhibiting the conscientious musi-- 
cian throughout. Crispness is its chief characteristic. 
Its proper performance is within the reach of a fair 
player. It is sufficiently un-humdrum to interest the 
seeker for new music. 

Ventre @ Terre (at full speed) Galop de Bravoure. 

The admirers of Asonen’s dashing piano pieces will 
find this Ascherian composition, by Mr. H. Kowatsx1, 
very enjoyable. It is honored with a dédication to the 
famous pianist, Miss Anna Meuntic. It must fairly 
flash from the keys, under her magnificent execution. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_—— 
(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of ther 
books upon the wrappers.) 
——— 
Hourp & Hovanton, New York.— Wonder Stories Told for 
Children. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON. Author's 
—. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.75. Gilt extra, 


Health by Good Living. By W. W. Hatt, M_ D. Cloth. 
Goutp & LixcoLn, Boston. —The a According to Mat- 
thew, with notes. By NATHANIEL WILLIAM. 
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Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 
eTSOns by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums, 
This has been done by many; and the number may be largel 
increased. The people all need this journal, and they will 
tuke it, if some oue will show it and explain its value, and our 
premiums will pay those who take this little trouble. We 
want buys and girls as well as the older folks, employed in 
this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the premium they get. Canvassing is appro- 
priate work for ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successful canvassers. Our premiums are legiti- 
mate pay offered for services rendered. We have reduced 
this to a system, and can give better pay in this form than 
any other. 
—_——.@——___— 

RememBeR that Taz Curistian Unton has no rivals. 
It does not seek to — the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. For in addition to any other journal 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the ablest and best (as itis now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indecd, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 

Se - ‘ 

How to Herp ur Curist1an Union.—There are 
numerous ways in which its friends can aid in circulating 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your friends aboutit, or both. Get upacliub, or aid some 
friend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 

—_-__>— 

A Reqvest.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
aud then decide upon the MERITS of our claim that it is not 
onty one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 

—__—- 
_ Appitions To Crvuss are ehwege in order, whether 
in ones, twos, fives, tens, or any other number. A host of 
poems are dropping other papers about these days, and our 
‘riends should improve every occasion to secure such as re 
cruits for THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
———_»-——_——. 

Crus AcEnts WantTep.—We want a live, wide- 
awake, go-ahead agent in every town or school district 
where THE CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate, to form a 
Club for 1870. ‘There are thousands of post-offices at which 
we now have no subscribers, or only one to five, where from 
ten to fifty may be obtained by a little timely effort. Who 
will do us and their friends the favor to act in behalf of the 
Best Religious and Family Weekly? 


———_~—_—. 

Form Cruss Now !—And if you, reader, cannot form 
one, set a neighbor or friend at work, and then help to 
accomplish the laudable object. Don't wait until other and 
inferior papers occupy the field. ‘The early bird’’—you 
know the rest. 








Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Latics, 


167 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Protestant, French, and English sarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough suostantial school, French the lan- 
guage = the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent on 
reques' 

MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, 
Principals. 


Board, Parental Care, and Instruction 
For two children may be obtained at moderate charge in a minister's 
family, living in a beautiful and healthful village in New York State. 


Address Miss C. E. BEECHER, 
69 West 38th St., N. Y. City. 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. ° 
Peekskill, on the Hudson. |. 
Z. S. SEARLE, Grad. West Point. Superintendent. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Sorts Ly “ apices weeks, bape ee. = for board with com 
m ingli ‘or cal es or for rooms reas 
_— as E. KING, ,D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


‘American School Institute,” 


FOUNDED 1855, 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 

To represent Teachers who seek positions: 

"I o give parents information of good Schools ;| 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

+ years have proved it efficient in_securing ‘* THE RIGHT 

TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M., 
Actuary, 14 Bond S8t., New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. Tperengh 
teaching; Common-Sense management. Special facilities for li 
boys. Address BENJAMIN MASON, Box 208, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S: 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 
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Asx Questioys.—THE CHRISTIAN UNION desires 
to be in sympathy with the living, thinking piety 
of the age, and to meet and discuss those doubts 
and difficulties which, perhaps never so much as in 
this day, encompass sincere and ardent believers. 
We shall make it a point to solve ethical and casuis- 
tical difficulties, to throw light upon doubts, and to 
settle, so far as we can, those who are wandering. 
We shall not always be able to answer questions im- 
mediately. But we will file them, and from time to 
time, as fast as possible, return answers to all profit- 
able questions through THE CHRISTIAN UNIon. We 
have on hand already not a few questions, in respect 
to amusements, personal liberty in the Christian life, 
household difficulties, &c., &c. 
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THE PRISONER OF A CREED. 

For the most part the creeds of Christianity are 
war-paths. They express the results of controver- 
fies. They are armories of weapons offensive and 
defensive. One is framed to run down a special 
heresy ; another to ward off the imputation of here- 
sy.. Despotic majorities have framed creeds to bom- 
bard minonties with. Minorities have thrown up 
doctrinal intrenchments to save their lives with. 
As historical documents, indicating the successive 
stages by which God has brought and is bringing 
the world out of Egypt across the desert, unto the 
promised land, they are useful and interesting. 

But to employ and enforce in this age minute and 

systematic creeds, framed a thousand years age un- 
der the influence of extinct philosophies, is a rebel- 
lion against Divine Providence. 
- Truth is to man an unfolding sense, a growing 
plant. If it be properly used it will expand, taking 
on new shapes, larger dimensions, and giving forth 
new clusters. God looks down upon truth as from 
@ mountain top one looks on a landscape, seeing the 
whole. Man meets truth at one side, and travels 
through it, as one passes through a landscape, seeing 
it in successive sections, All truth in men's hands 
is relative. Only in the Divine mind can it be ab- 
solute. Creeds formed on the theory that truth is 
absolute, make no provision for expansion of ideas, 
for growth in knowledge. 

A good creed will make men swarm. Men that 
never feel a need of change, of modification, of re- 
adjustment, are like Chinese trees, stunted and 
dwarfed on purpose, till a flower-pot is large enough 
for all they make. Take the Athanasian creed, as a 
chevauz-de-frize, to impale heretics on. It was an 
engine of superhuman skill. No man ever got past 
it alive and rational. But it stands to-day, in the 
English Prayer-book, a doctrinal sphinx, half sunk 

in sand. 

We have been led to these thoughts by a letter 
which we here print : 
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which I think you must know is felt by a great 
who have already begun, or are about to begin to 
preach.” 

It is difficult to make a general reply. The wise 
and honest course will depend upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, 

In the Presbyterian Church, and in the Episcopal 
Church, we believe that no man will be disturbed 
who holds the articles of faith for substance of doc- 
trine. If he will faithfully adhere to and defend 
the church, he will be allowed, in a quiet and un- 
disturbing way, to put his own construction on all 
but a few fundamental points of doctrine. Theo- 
retically these churches are strict, but practically 
they are liberal. One may remain in them who is 
honestly workit@g for the great ends which they 
seek. But they will not allow, and ought not to al- 
low, one to remain in them for the sake of destroy- 
ing their foundations. 

Our correspondent, however, seems to feel the 
difficulty on another side. It is his own sense of 
honor that questions. Cana man be sincere, and 
true to his own conscience, “in serving a church 
with whose creed he is not in full sympathy, though 
he may hold to everything that is really vital in 
evangelical Christianity ?” 

If this last clause means that he holds to the 
great underlying facts of the creed, and that he 
only applies a different philosophy for their solution 
and enforcement, we see no reasen for disturbance. 
Strip off philosophical language, and get down to 
the real facts on which creeds are built, and men 
often find themselves far less divergent than they 
think. 

A man may profoundly believe in the sinfulness 
of the human heart, and yet reject the various phil- 
osophical phrasing of that universal fact. He may 
believe that men are in danger of a future retribu- 
tion, and yet not accept the medieval philosophy 
of future punishment. He may believe that men 
need to be brought out of an animal life into a spir- 
itual life, and yet he may not accept the current 
theories of regeneration. He may believe that only 
under the help of the Divine Power can man rise to 
that nearness of life, and yet he may refuse to dab- 
ble with the fiery fight of natural or moral ability 
and inability. He may receive Christ not only as 
superhuman, but as truly Divine, and yet refuse the 
Athanasian Puzzle. ' 

If a man is conscious of holding the great undér- 
lying facts of Christianity, and applies to them a 
new or modified philosophy, he is no more incon- 
sistent or insincere in retaining his place under the 
creed, than he is in living ina State, asa citizen, 
whose laws and constitution he has sworn to up- 
hold, although he may deem many of its laws im- 
perfect, and even that the Constitution might be 
changed for the better. Treason against the peace 
of the realm and the authority of government is a 
very different thing from a rational effort to ameli- 
orate laws and reform constitutions by those who, 
nevertheless, are content to obey all laws, so long as 
they remain in force. 





A PLEA For TOLERATION.—The Rev. Gero. B. IDE, 
D. D., one of the ablest Baptist ministers in Amer- 
ica, although he is a strict communionist himself, 
would not vote for the exclusion of an open com- 
munionist from his church. Dr. Ine defines his 
position in the Watchman and Reflector as follows: 


‘“*T base restricted communion, not on any formal law of the 
New Testament, but on conclusions drawn from apestolical ex- 
ample, which have for me the authority of the law. Such an in- 
ference binds my own corscience; but, without an explieit 
‘Thus saith the Lord” I have » right to bind the conscience of 
my brother, who does not admit my inference, or fails to recog: 
nize its force.” 


Dr. Ipr’s position is nearly identical with that of 
the late Dr. WayLanp, who, in a letter to Dr. BALL 
ot Buffalo, dated June 22nd, 1865, made use of the 
following language : 

“ As to the subject of communion, I believe that it is one to be 
left to the individ ce of every believer. 1f I believe it to 
be my duty or my privilege to commune with a disciple of Christ, 
who holds to Pedo-baptism, it should give offence to no one. If an- 
other brother thinks it his duty to decline such communion, it 
should give no offence. Both desire to please the Master, and we 
should pot ‘‘ judge another man’s servant.” There is no precept 
respecting it in the New Testament. Men, from what is revealed, 


may infer one thing or the other. Their inference binds themselves, 
but no one else." 4 














FoRGOTTEN IN PRayER.—In public and social 
prayers there are frequent petitions for a blessing 
upon the clergy, upon missionaries, upon institu- 
tions of learning, upon rulers, in behalf of every 
class of persons exercising a wide influence—with 
one exception. We rarely hear a prayer offered for 
that class whose thoughts reach a wider circle than 
do the thoughts of any other—the editors. Many 
more persons read the newspaper than attend church: 
the students in our colleges and seminaries are more 
largely influenced, though less directly, by public 
opinion than by theig private opinions of their pro- 
fessors ; our rulers are to a great extent made and 
unmade by the power of the press; and yet how sel- 
dom are these facts recognized in public devotion! 

If there is any man on this earth who has need of 
& conscience, it is the editor of a popular journal; 
if any man needs divine guidance it is he; if any 
human being oftener than another is called upon to 
do justly, and to show mercy, it is the man who 
must siftan overwhelming mass of materials, “ gath- 
jorthe good into vessels and cast the bad away,” If 
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any man in responsible position is more strongly 
tempted to insincerity, prejudice, and the thousand 
other ills that finite minds are heir to, we should— 
not—like to hear of him. 

Pastors who are hard at work attempting to 
mould religious opinion and conduct, laymen who 
long for the coming of the kingdom, do not read 
your paper as if it were only a luxury—it is a power. 
It is a mighty power, and the men who decide what 
voice shall reach your ears, who write editorials, 
who mould and color the thousand items which 
enter your households, either for good or for evil, 
need your hearty prayers. In this age the preacher 
can no more ignore the editor than he can gesture 
without hands. The work done in the pulpit will 


Spirit guides them both into all truth. 
CHRISTIANITY IS CHRIST. 

In Our Mail, on’ page 150, an orthodox minister 
states his impressions of a Unitarian convention. 
We like his kindness, and candor, and we shall 
make no criticisms to promote uncharitable feeling. 
It has been our life-long maxim, if we could not help, 
at least never to hinder those who differed from us 
in their honest efforts to do well. 

But there is one sentence which surprises usin an 








Christ and his love for man. Nothing was said against 
Him,” &c., &e. Surely this is mild enough! One 
would suppose that an educated orthodox clergy- 
man would find ‘ something lacking’ in leaving out 
the very central point of Christianity. The vital 
truth of the Gospel, is, that man may come into 
such personal relations with Christ that his whole 
life shall become utterly new. Christ is not simply 
a historic Fact. He is a Living Power. He who 
knows but his biography knows almost nothing. 
The Gospels are mere wings to bring the soul to the 
Saviour’s presence. While Christianity has facts, 
ethics, doctrine, dogma, these are all accessory and 
almost incidental. The peculiar and distinctive ele- 
ment is a personal experience by which “ Christ is 
formed in us the hope of Glory.” This new life in 
the soul is its true Gospel. The Gospel of the letter 
is good for nothing unless it produces this Gospel 
of the Life. And in this central view, Christ is 
everything. Without Christ religion is an empty 
candlestick. He is the Light of the World. What 
if an assembly of opticians should discourse upon 
light, and being known to hold in-doubt whether 
the sun was a sun or a moon, a source or a mere re- 
flector of light, a spectator should mildly say, “I 
felt that there was something lacking in the almost 
entire leaving out of the sun. Nothing, however, 
was said against it !” 

The one great truth of the New Testament left 
out, would naturally produce a sense of lack! A 
throne and no king in it ; a summer without heat; 
a garden and no flowers; a cradle without a babe; 
a household and no mother in 1t, these all are slight 
omissions compared with leaving out of the Church, 
or out of our faith, Him for whom and by whom, 
all things were made; who being in the form of 
God thought it not robbery to be equal with God; 
whose name is above every name, and to whom all 
things shall bow in heaven and on earth! 

That there are many men among the Unitarians 
that are Christians—who hold Christ in the inward 
spirit far more worthily than they express by the out- 
ward letter of doctrine, we gladly and devoutly be- 
lieve; but that Unitarianism, expresses the central 
truth of Christianity we do not believe, and that as 
a system of instruction it is likely to form spiritual 
Christians we also do not believe. We believe that 
there are true Christians of lowly lives and benefi- 
cent dispositions among Unitarians, but we also be- 
lieve that it is in spite of their dogmas, and not in 
consequence of them. Men's hearts are often wiser 
than their heads, and “ with the heart men believe 
unto salvation ” who give to a true life a very in- 
adequate theology. 





ORATORS AND THIEVES.—Was it perception of 
“eternal fitness” which led ancient mythologists to 
make Mercury the patron at once of orators and of 
thieves? Certain it is that the association of elo- 
quence with knavery has outlived the days of fable. 

The cry of our times is for committees of investi- 
gation. But no sooner does the process begin than 
a flood of words sufficient to drown popular clamor 
and to.cover the highest mountains of fact is let 
loose upon an unbelieving world. Theaccused par- 
ties are exonerated by rhetoric, not by a simple rey- 
elation of truth ; losses are ciphered away by figures 
of speech ; bribes are treated oratorically ; and per- 
verted trusts are surrounded by such a mist of elo- 
quent excuse that no one can get any exact knowl- 
edge. In fact, the little that the public already does 
know is spirited away by these sons of winged 
Hermes, “ members of the committee of investiga- 
tion.” Nosooner do we discover an abuse and de- 
mand its removal than our orators seek to divert our 
attention (thief fashion) by a noisy advocacy of 
some “cause” on which everything depends, except 
honesty. 

Now and then they make some poor fellow like 
WHITTEMORE a scape-goat for the sins of all evil 





“Orthodox Minister,” viz.: “ Zo an orthodox mind | 
there was something lacking in the entire leaving out of | 
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mythological descent. They adopt the tactics 
Mercury when he drew the stolen cattle of Ain 
into a cave tail first. They point their toes toma, 
discovery and walk backwards into conceal men 
Consummate adroitness! Their tracks cannot awak 
suspicion. They walk worthily in the steps ot thes 
illustrious ancestor, whose gift of speech was on] 
equalled by his gift of hiding rascality, Nay, they 
surpass him. Blush, heathen god, who destroye4 
the hundred-eyed Argus! Your Christian descenj 
ants can hoodwink a million-eyed people! (y, 
they ? 

A CHRISTIAN PARADOX, 


“ For even Christ pleased not himsélf.”—Rom, xy, 3 





Self-denial has various objects. Sometimes jt is 
made in the interest of the highest self-culture, 9; 
when one struggles for the mastery of indolence, 
covetousness, or sensual desires, to be stronger, purer 
and nobler in soul, That is what Christ meant whe, 
he said, “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out ang 
cast it from thee.” “If any man will come afte 
me, let him take his cross and followme.” But ther 
are two selves which act in such action—the on 
which subjects and the one which is subjected. Se. 
denial is self-gratification—to deny the lower self} 
to gratify the higher self. Hence it is that self-denia) 
brings the most exquisite enjoyment. We feed the 
immortal spirit when for holy ends we put the senses 
on lower diet than they crave. But inasmuch 4; 
they are strong and clamorous we may be said in 
the pain of opposing them to please not ourselves, 
There are certain feelings which are natural to man, 
and right within bounds, likt the love of ease, of 
power, of wealth, of fame, of approbation, But 
when we are sensible that these desires are leading 
us from duty, from God, and from our ideal of per. 
fection, we must deny them, even if in the severity 
of the effort we please not ourselves. 

Sometimes self-denial has for its animating mo- 
tive the good of others. In these cases itis nonethe 
less a means of personal grace because it is not prac- 
ticed for thesake of personal culture. We may be 
growing most when we are not thinking of ourselves 
at all; when our anxiety for the good of other 
makes us pleased to please not ourselves. We desire 
congenial company. But for the sake of reaching 
uncongenial sonls with Christian influence we are 
patient with their ignorance, their littleness, their 
prejudice, their sin. “ We, then, that are strong,” 
says the apostle, “ought to bear the infirinities of 
the weak, and not please ourselves. . . . For even 
Christ pleased not himself, buts it is written, The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me.” 
That is, he put himself where all the despite done to 
God was done to him—where all his nature was 
wounded—where nothing but divine love would 
have kept him for a moment. Christ's loneliness as 
a pure soul yearning for the fellowship and sympa- 
thy of pure souls and coming into contact with sin, 
ignorance, imperfectiong and misery on every side, 
was no small part of his cross. In all that he gave 
up of that infinite fullness of joy which he had with 
the Father he “ pleased not himself.” And yet in 
foregoing all that inconceivable blessedness and 
glory he pleased himself, for “‘ Lo, I come,” was his 
voice to earth and heaven, “in the volume of the 
book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, 0 
God!” Under the shadow of calvary, he “rejoiced 
in spirit,” and bequeathed his peace to-his disci- 
ples. 

We are apt to look on but one side of self-denial, 
and not to see that it is really obedience to a strong¢? 
power in the same soul. It would have been a worse 
crucifixion to Christ to have escaped the cross by 
renouncing that for which he came into the world— 
his mission as a witnessof truth. To be like Christ 
we must have pleasure in not pleasing ourselves. Ji 
we place too high a value on what we forego, and 
regret it unduly, we shall indeed deny ourselves, but 
in an unchristian way, and be sour instead of swett, 
crooked instead of straight, sapless instead of juicy. 
and marred instead of beautiful. The self-denial of 
some people is so unlovely that those for whom itis 
practised would rather have almost anything el. 
To deny ourselves as if we were pleasing ourselves 
to the utmost, this is the perfection of Christia2 
charity. 








Tne OFFENDERS NamepD.—We have spoken * 
often, so goodMMaturedly, and so ineffectually abot! 
the practice of reprinting our articles without cred- 
iting them to Taz Curistran Unron that we hav? 
concluded to name such of the offenders as we cat} 
in the act. First, then, for The Evening Mail. Ti 
only charge which we have to make against ov 
spicy and versatile neighbor, is that he sofnetim® 
forgets that our name is no longer The Church Union. 
We are Christian now. Perhaps he doesn’t belicré 
it. If so let him speak out. 

Our neighbor of The Examiner and Chronicle, ¥™ 
is sometimes disposed to be dogmatical, takes the 
The Dog Dentist from our Merry Hour without credit. 
Now as the terrier Jack is a particular friend of - 
as well as of the cook, we should be sorry to los¢ hin. 
If he were a water spaniel—well, no mattél. 
But, anyhow, he is our dog, and we mean to k? 
him. So we mention his tale in this catego! 
manner. 





| doers. ; But im every case they are true to their 
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KEATINGE’S interesting sketches from our columns 
_that of Pius Ninth—without mentioning its 
But this,‘also, must have been unintention- 
ice that almost every other article in 
f our contemporary is credited to some 


ource. 
al, for we not 
that number 0 


other paper. “ : ? ” 
The Christian Advocate, “way down in Tennessee, 


takes eighteen paragraphs from the carefully prepar- 
ed page which we devote to News of the Church, 
and which is wholly original matter, and prints them 
verbatim et literatim, as if they were its own. The 
number of the same paper which comes in as we are 
going to press shows another abstraction of about a 
column, To abstract and to be abstracted seem to 
be intimately related. 

Our friend of the London Freeman seems always 
toignore THE CHRISTIAN Union in reprinting our 
Leture-Room Talks and Star Papers. But as he is 
too polite to do this intentionally we must be suf- 
fering from his abstraction. 

Coming to this side of the Atlantic again, we find 
in The Warwick Advertiser, without any acknowl- 
edgement, a story written for our Children’s Corner, 
py LovisA Born HEnprrKson, entitled Mr. Nut- 
cracker’s Wedding. . 

The Banner of Peace, under the head of Missionary 
Statistics, appropriates four paragraphs without 
credit from the missionary department of our Church 
News. This is an invasion that may lead to war. 
Le! The Banner of Peace beware! 

As everything in our paper is written for its columns 
unless otherwise credited, and as we are at great 
expense inmaking up our various departments, it is 
but fair that those of our contemporaries who avail 
themselves of our work should make the customary 
acknowledgement. In this as in other matters we 
should “owe no man anything but to love one an- 
other.” 








TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
eer \sae ses 
BY THE REY. O. 8S. ROBINSON, D. D. 
f EE FIR 


(First Letter.) 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I accept a propo- 
sition to furnish letters for publication on our journey 
to Egypt and the Holy Land. I have never been at all 
ambitious to make a book, or even to urge my way in- 
to print. But I am not sorry to think I can keep dear 
old friends in America looking after us from week to 
week as‘we move on. And I amsure I shall pen many 
a paragraph for many a pair of eyes specially. They 
will read the message, recognise it, and no one will be 
the loser ; and more than one heart will be happier to 
know that its remembered affection has not yet been 
lost in my absence nofessened in my Paris home. 

THE COMPANY. 

Furthermore, Iam a little braver than usual in my 
expectation to profit and please. For this will be my 
second visit to these sacred places; and during the in- 
tervening time I have read and studied enough to know 
how hastily prepared for the journey I was when, three 
years ago, I began it. I think I have learned now what 
I want to look after, and bring back. 

And best of all, think of the caravan we are going 
toinake and to be! By God's blessing, we are to go 
in two hours more on board the vessel for Alexandria, 
which will bring us to the rendezvous in Cairo punctu- 
ally by the 20th. There will be waiting for us, Profes- 
sors Hrronocock and Smiru, of New York, Professor 
Park, of Andover, and Professor Tytzr, of Amherst. 
These, with the ladies, and a few of us lesser lights, 

nameless before the luminaries, will cast durselves into 


compacter shape for the Sinai Peninsula, and Pales- | 
tine. Dr. Maron, of Philadelphia, with a company of 
three or four, good men and true, we hope to find there 


also. In this company we cannot fail to be wise on the , 
pen, and ready on the pencil. So with full health this pelace within whose — renege sila cepa 
time, cheerful spirits, and high hopes, I begin my _sec- ae Se eee: Sear 


ond journey to the lands of the Bible. 
PARIS TO LYONS. 


We came through upon the night train, along trip habitants—sculptures, bronzes, tesselated and mosaic public business should not be transacted—thus “‘ out- 
upon an uninteresting track. Two or three things fragments, many of which are preserved on the spot. 
Why 
do not the French and English put sleeping-cars into 
use? Why do they leave the engine-driver without 
any shelter over his head, the steam, dust, rain, or sleet, 
as the case may be, all rushing relentlessly into his un- 
protected face? Why do they make row otives with- | img Castle, and even that, I am willing to admit, owes 
out bells, and work the scream of those execrable whis- its beauty somewhat to the history and poetry incarna- 
tles almost to one’s destruction ? Why do they stub- ted in the matchless composition of hill and stream, 


bornly refuse to have, dn France, any method of com- battle-field and ruin. 


strike a Yankee mind with wonder over here. 


munication with the conductors of the train ? 


The country, all through the region south of Paris, is | hundred feet above the river. 
flat and uninviting. The railway has been put up with glorious afternoon, was unparalleled. The area was 
immense carefulness ‘and vast expenditure of masonry. |“ 
There is no noise to speak of, little dust, and little mo- | les. ; é 
tion. But one is disappointed in having nothing to do | ™° ard and meadow, city and hamlet, at last it reach- 
looking out at the window. The fields are without fen- | &@ @ terrace of mighty mountains, lifting themselves 


Ces, acres and acres away, variegated with blue rocks 


yellow earth alternating with great patches of red, the As the fit boundary of such a vision of sublimity and 
White roads, straight as an arrow, running among them. , ; . 
Willows and poplars were standing stiff as bristles on clearly outlined, as white as snow against the deep blue 
either side of the highways, the lower twigs having of the sky, its majestic figure traced in every lineament 
been pulled off for basket-making, till the unsightly | ®@rply along the horizon. 


trunks shot up, bare as liberty-poles, full fifty feet high, 4 , : 
With nothing on them except feeble little tufts of foli- | 4¥!gent friends have since declared—with fine effect: 


age near the top. 


And the lumbering box-wagons, two-wheeled; the 
women with blue dresses, white caps starched into pre- 
Posterous protuberances behind, wooden shoes, and gay 
handkerchiefs ; now and then a group of stunted chil- 
dren, their backs bent with loads of osiers they ‘had 
been plucking for baskets ; the near hills brown and 


rough with miserable brushes, coarser than Scotch 
heather, and more unpoetic ; the streams painfully con- 
fined within a series of banks artificially straitened so 
as to save soil—all this gave one an unreal, uneasy im- 
pression. The country was so curiously laid out~in 
oblongs, trapeziums, and squares, and the colors of 
everything were so vivid as they sharply met, limit to 
limit, confine to confine, that one might have imagined 
himself riding rapidly across an extensive patent atlas, 
or journeying over a map. , 
SILK-WORKS AT LYONS. 
It is not easy to enter one of the largest of the factories 
here. One needs to be fortified beforehand with an in- 
troductory letter from some importing house, or he will 
hardly resist the suave dtnial at the doorway, when 
the polite proprietor informs him the public may not 
be allowed to hinder the workmen. The owners do 
not desire to have their ateliers made one of the’ 
**lions” of Lyons. iy 
But we plied our patent persuader,: and were wel- 
comed in. We saw more machinery, delicate and curi- 
ous in detail, than we could find elsewhere in an age. 
We discovered in these famous rooms, filled with the 
costliest velvets, and silks of every choice hue and fine- 
ness, exquisite texture, and rare patterns, what was so 
inveterately attractive to our American luxury-lovers in 
the hard years of the war. It is perhaps quite as well 
now, that all ladies should believe, as one seriously in- 
formed me the day we left Paris, that there are no fac- 
tories of silk goods of any importance whatever in Ly- 
ons. This pleasant friend of mine said she had hunted 
several hours, and was assured that the manufactory 
was confined to a few inconspicuous houses, and done 
by hand in an upper room! It may be wise to “tell 
that tale to marines ;” are there any female marines? 
The temptation to extravagance, under such displays 
as we saw, is almost irresistible. Fabrics are here put 
up that never find their way into republican America. 
Queens may float in them through the visions one ima- 
gines of royal saloons. Heavy folds of velvet drop 
from the looms, that would drive some belles of the 
ball-room wild with delight. 
There are pictures, also, woven by intricate machines, 
so ingenious that they made me think of a mechanical 
piano, working with teeth against keys. Harmony of 
colorscame forth almost like a tune of notes. Portraits, 
family-groups, landscapes, copies of famous works of 
ancient masters, are reproduced in tissue of silk, tough 
and thin as aribbon. The accuracy of expression, and 
the variety, even to the utmost nicety in shading, were 
truly wonderful as they were beautiful. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 

We passed an inquisitive hour after this, in wander- 
ing through the old Dome, but without much gain. It 
is a fine, ancient, cold, dirty pile of stone, once beauti- 
ful, facing a square where formerly played a fountain 
more beautiful still. But the revolutionary mob in the 
Reign of Terror defaced the edifice, and the filthy 
street mob around the fountain defacesit now. One 
can simply dream of the days, when the blood of 
France’s best people was flowing like water in these 
streets. No spot suffered more, with the single excep- 
tion of Paris, than the city of Lyons. 

THE OHURCH ON THE HILL. 
Few travelers stop on their hurried way into Italy to 
visit this place, and of these fewer still seem ever to 
find their way up the steep slope behind the city. There 
stands a little church, with a convent beside it, named 
as usual after the Virgin Mary—otre Dame de Four- 
vieres. The eminent shiftlessvess of all this region be- 
gan to make itself evident when we started to ascend 
the rise of ground. Two thin horses could not pull us 
four little people up the slope; and a dull hour was 
provokingly consumed in the going and coming, and 
the swearing-in of another. 
In the half-mile of hill-side, we passed some centu- 
ries of history. There we saw an ancient arch-way in 
the wall; and tried our best to get enthusiastic over a 
remnant of Roman masonry. Here once stood the 


cavations, made every now and then, disclose that the 
ground is full of remains left by former patrician in- 


THE FINEST PROSPECT IN EUROPE. 


in the look off from it. 
compare with it—save, perhaps, that beautiful view 
one has in Scotland, off from the battlements of Stir- 


We stood on a percipitous bluff of rock, some six 
The land-scape, that 


unbroken, the view positively unchecked for scores of 
And as the eye roamed over field and stream, 


up, one beyond another, like a flight of giant's stairs. 


? 


loveliness, Mont Blanc itself rose onthe uttermost ridge, 
Then my poor, tame, usu- 


‘* Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains : 
we | crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rock, in a robe of storm, 
With a diadem of snow!” 


ONWARD TO MARSEILLES. 


The chief attraction of this site, however, is found 
Ihave never seen anything to | class of our people, who regard all days alike. 


ally inadequate soul, took fire, and I quoted—so my in-| most obscure district. 


Next day—that is, last night—we reached this city | the States he willstill find himself debarred by a consti- 
by the sea. Neither Marseilles, nor the swift journey | tutional provision requiring as & qualification for office 


get how my heart thrilled when first I beheld this sheet 


my Biblical, imaginations were gathered. Last even- 
ing I was cautious in my demonstration of emotion; 
for I had in painful consciousness a decided failure I 


to speak Greek, without announcing it beforehand, or 
even relating the story of Xenophon’s soldiers and the 
Euxine. And to this day, I am sure I was entirely un- 
appreciated, as lifting my head with appropriate ges- 
ticulation, I shouted, the moment I saw the fine gleam 


of the water, 
‘¢TTALATTA—THALATTA !” 


Quiet enough now we all suffered the serene vision 
of that noble inland ocean to fall on us, with its even- 
ing glory upon it. The sun was just sinking, and great 
bars of beautiful light, crimson, red, and gold, changing 
to violet and blue, streamed across the sky, and were 
reflected in the sea in faithful duplication. Wheels of 
brilliant splendor, half in the air, half in the water, 
shone for a pavilion, behind which ere long the god of 
the day tranquilly withdrew. Then fell heavy shadows 
over the scene; masts.and hulls, hills andtrees, land and 
main, rested quietly under the stars. One little cloud, 
half-way up, moored itself for the night overhead, like 
the little ships below it. And thus hushed, as well as 
wearied, we came to our rooms, and our rest, with ma- 
ny a wish for dear old friends away. 

Marseilles, France, Feb. 9th, 1870. 








Communications. 








(THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 
—- --<>--—_—— 


IS THIS A CHRISTIAN NATION ? 

an anes. oa WE 
EY M. 8S. KIMBALL. 
——_~._—. 

When Lord Bentinox promulgated his order abolish- 
ing Sutteecism in British India, the pious Brahmins, 
who still desired to preserve their religious rites, and 
burn their widows according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, employed an English lawyer to pros- 
ecute an appeal to the Privy Council for the revocation 
of the order. The Privy Council, however, seem to 
have had little respect for this apostle of religious 
toleration ; the order was sustained, and Hindoo widows 
were compelled to forego the delightful and devotional 
process of incremation, and seek some other mode of 
attaining the beatitudes. 

In a late article in one of the leading religious week- 
lies, in discussing the school question, he says : 

‘“‘ Precisely the same argument can justly be made 
for opening the exercises of these schools ... with 
the Koran, with the Confucian maxims, or with the 
Douay version as with King James's Scriptures. It is 
high time that a more sensible notion of religious tol- 
eration should be practiced by the officers of our pub- 
lic institutions. To begin the day . . . by administer- 
ing a public shock to the religious faith of a portion 
of the teachers or scholars is an outrage that ought to 
be most heartily rebuked.” 

It is the purpose of this article to offer some sugges- 
tionsas tothe relation of our Government, both State and 
National, to the Christian religion. The claim that all 
religions, and all shades of religious belief and disbe- 
lief, are equal before the law is found in the above ex- 
tract no more strongly than in a large proportion of the 
articles on the school question, the Sabbath question, 
and many other questions which have assumed a po- 
litico-religious character. 
That this claim rests upon a mistaken view of relig- 
ious toleration, and is utterly unfounded in fact, I think 
a brief examination of the question cannot fail to 
show. 
Passing by the historical argument derived from the 
character and objects of the first settlers of this coun- 
try and the founders of the Government, if we look at 
the Constitution of the United States, we find that it 
incidentally recognizes the Sabbath as a day on which 


raging” not only the feelings of our Hebrew brethren, 
who believe that not that but another day should have 
been set apart as sacred, but also of a much larger 
It also 
directs that official duties shall be assumed under the 
sanction of an oath, and in-obedience to this provision, 
when the President is inaugurated, in the presence of 
the thousands who assemble to witness the ceremonies, 
he lays his hand upon the Bible, and takes a solemn 
oath in the name of Almighty God to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of his office. 

How. it must ‘‘shock the religious faith” of our Con- 
fucian cousins, of whom we seem to have quite a good 
many, to witness a ceremony which assumes the truth 
of a theological system so different from their own! 
But, then, many of us would object to the President 
being sworn in on the maxims of Conrvotrvs, or by 
the ghosts of his fathers ; and the atheist, who denies 
the resurrection and believes in neither angel nor spirit, 
might object to either. And this ‘‘ public shock” to 
the feelings of pagans and skeptics is repeated in the 
administration of a similar oath to every official in the 
land down to thé¢ most petty justice of the peace, in the 
So the Confucian or Mos- 
lem, who, having settled among us, should be 
chosen to any office, before he can enter upon 
its duties, and, what is more, its emoluments, must do 
violence to his conscience and his religious belief. by 
taking the prescribed oath of office; and in some of 








Ted, the distant hills blue and gray; the slopes often 


by which we came to it, will suffice to make this letter | a declaration of belief in the Christian religion ; in 
jlongernow. I acknowledge unrestrained enthusiasm other States he will be required to svow his belief in 
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Ts pes 
always at a sight of the Mediterranean. I cannot for-|‘‘a God and a future place of rewards and punish- 
ments ;” and in still other States he will be required to 
of water, around which all my classical, and many of | admit the “truth of the Protestant religion, and the 
authority of the Old and New Testaments.", Othe 
State constitutions define the religious liberty of the 
people by providing in express terms that every one 
made three years ago. Then I so far forgot myself as | shall be allowed to ‘‘ worship Almighty God according 


to the dictates of his own conscience.” 

So farasI have at hand the means of reference, 
there is not a State in the Union that not does in its 
Constitution, directly or indirectly, recognize some 
of the fundamental and distinguishing truths of 
Christianity. Most, if not all, of the States enjoin, 
by law, special reverence for the Christian Sabbath. 
Many of them, also, prohibit, by law, the use of pro- 
fane and blasphemous language. 

In our courts of justice, too, all testimony is required 
to be given under the sanction of an oath, except in 
the case of persons who, interpreting the New Testa- 
ment injunctions against swearing to include judicial 
oaths, have conscientious scruples on the subject, they 
being allowed to affirm. But no man who denies the 
existence of a God and a future state of rewards and 
punishments is a competent witness in any court. 
Again, in recognition of the fact that this is a Chris- 
tian country, it has become an established custom for 
our President, and for the Governors of nearly all the 
States in the Union, to issue annually proclamations 
for national thanksgivings to Almighty God for His 
manifold mercies; and in times of unusual calamity 
to set apart special days of fasting and prayer. 

But enough has been said in this cursory review of 
the subject to show that not only by the reading of 
the Bible in our public schools, but by our national and 
State constitutions, by legal enactments, by judicial 
practice, and by customs and usages, that from anti- 
quity and general acceptance have grown to possess 
almost the force of laws, the Christian religion is 
directly and incidentally recognized by the State. 

To such an extent is this the fact that in a late case 
in Pennsylvania, involving the legal rights of infidels, 
Judge Suarwoop decided that the ‘‘ laws and institu- 
tions of the State were built upon the foundation of 
reverence for Christianity.” And there is probably 
but one State in the Union, if any, where <hat decision 
would not be sound legal doctrine. 

So numerous and intricate are the relations of Chris- 
tianity to the State, and so subtly and inextricably are 
the leading articles of Christian faith interwoven with 
the whole structure and fabric of the Goverement, that, 
whatever may be the fate of particular questions, we 
may rest in the belief that all efforts to destroy its 
established precedence, and reduce it to such absolute 
equality before the law, with all other forms of relig- 
ion and skepticism, that it shall no longer, anywhere 
in the country, ‘ administer a public shock” to the 
religious prejudices of any of our people, will in 
the end fare little better than did the appeal of the 
‘worshippers of Brahma to the British Privy Council 
for religious toleration in India. 


Note by the Christian Union. 

The question to be discussed is not whether, as a mere matter 
of fact, our Laws and Constitutions recognize Christianity, but 
whether religion gains anything by,laving its phrases stuck 
upon the machinery of government, and whether the government 
has a right, in a population of mixed beliefs, to enforce or to fa- 
vor, the religion of the majority? Is the State an engine for re- 
ligion, or for polities? Putting the word, Ged, into the Consti 
tution of the United Stategdees not make that instrument any 
more just than putting the word God on a piece of artillery makes 
its range and aim better. The monarchical idea gives to govern- 
ment all the functions of society. Itis right in this view that it 
should care for religion. The Republican idea analyses society, 
puts its several elements into distinct channels, gives a separate 
organ for each distinct function, and keeps each institution to 
its own function. Men thus worship through the Church, govern 
through the State, work through shops and machinery, do busi- 
ness by commercial agencies. The attempt to bundle up distinct 
functions in one organ, is to go back to barbarism. 





REPLY TO O. P. G. 
—— 
GLOSE COMMUNION UNSORIPTURAL. 
—— 


In a late number of Tue Curistian Union “O. P. 
G.” asks, “‘Is ‘H.’ prepared to prove that close com- 
munion is unscriptural ?” Lest I should appear discour- 
teous, and not for the sake of a discussion, I make this 
brief reply. 

I am not prepared to prove the proposition referred 
to. I can state the evidence which convinced me that 
close communion is unscriptural, but proof depends not 
alone on the evidence adduced but on the condition of 
mind. What convinces me, leaves a secoad doubtful, 
and isidle talk toathird. To illustrate, ‘‘O. P. G.” 
and the writer are satisfied that Infant Baptism is un- 
scriptural, T dence offered satisfies us. It does 
not convince cya or Congregationalist 
brother, and we cannot prove to him what is proved be- 
yond a doubt to us. Because the state of mind has so 
much to do in the treatment of evidence, it isa wise 
Jaw which excludes from the jury-box any who have 
prejudged the case or who have a personal interest in 
the decision. Hence the utter futility of theological dis- 
cussions ! 

But without further words here are the three steps by 
which I reached the conclusion in question : 

ist. I find no explicit statement in Scripture making 
baptism a prerequisite to communion. 

2d. I find no explicit statement, that, in the Apostolic 
Churches, none who were not baptized were admitted 
to the Supper. 

3d. If it could be made plain that this was the prac- 
tice of the early Church, it would not thereby become 
obligatory upon us aby more than the veiling of women, 
the washing of feet, the saluting one another with a 
holy kiss, or anointing with oil. 

Therefore the dogma of close communion is unscrip- 
tural, in my judgment, and I protest against it. I 
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MY CHILDREN. 
—>——_- 
BY FANNIE M. BARTON. 
——_>———_- 
Where are my little children? 
Ah, there they are out in the hay, 
Racing and pelting each other 
In a passion of boisterous play. 
Can you tell me which is the sweeter, 
The breath of my boy and my girls, 
Or the summer scents that are tangled 
In the mesh of their wind-tossed curls ? 


And tell me which are the fresher, 
The roses you gathered to-day, 
Or the saucy faces half hidden 
In the depths of the new-mown hay ; 
And which are the whiter, your lilies, 
Like ivory sculptured and veined, 
Or those arms that ripple with dimples 
In a frolic that can't be restrained. 


It is late, my mischievous children ; 
The sun has dropt down in the sea; 
The ships are hid in the darkness, 
So come quick, my darlings, to me. 
Here's your supper the cow has left for you, | 
Warm, and yellow with buttercup gold— 
Milk for my innocent children, 
Meat for the worn and the old. 


You have drained your cups in a hurry, 
Here’s a napkin to wipe your lips now; 
Too bad, though, the sight is so pretty — 
Flakes of foam on a red coral bough. 
Now come to your own airy chamber, 
Where are waiting the three attic beds, 
With pillows that long to be molded 
By the pressure of such dainty heads. 


My lambs, come kneel here beside me, 
And ask the good Shepherd above 
To keep you safe in his bosom, 

And all the dear friends that you love. 
And pray for the poor starving children— 
They have fallen asleep with a moan— 

The fatherless ones they are many, 
Who for love’s loaf get only a stone. 


Ah, my birds, what a sweet little flutter, 
Of kisses, and ‘‘ Mama, good night !” 

My doves with pink feet and white plumage, 
God keep you alway in his sight. 

I must leave you now to the fairies 
That come at the close of each day, 

And hang little weights on your eyelids, 
And lead-you to dreamland away. 








THE RUNAWAY. 
——_@—__—. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE PLAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 
—— ——— 


Halloa! that you, Dick? Where are you going?” 

A rather pale, slightly-built youth of fifteen years, 
with a carpet-bag in his hand, looked up nervously and 
walked on. It was in the vicinity of the depot, and 
there was much trundling of trucks and spitting of en- 
gines, and consequently Sam Jones presumed his salu: 
tation had been unheard. 

A half an hour later, the ten o’clock A.M. train east 
thundered out of its stable, across the bridge, and 
through the distant forest until seen no more. 

About noon on the same day, AMos Hvuytanp, Esq., 
sauntered forth from his office to attend to a little busi- 
ness in another part of the town. The boys were 
just coming from school, and stared at him and whis- 
pered among themselves. Finally, Ety Darsy stepped 
up and exclaimed , 

‘*Mr.—Mr.—cant think of your name, sir—but 
Diok has run away.” 

“ What!” 


“He has gone to New York, every stitch of him, 
and is never coming back. He said I might tell after 
twelve c’clock ; for he would be too far off for you to 
catch him then.” 

The father stood stil!, with his eyes riveted on the 
speaker, for a moment, and then turned upon his heel, 
and in five minutes was in the library of his own 
house. 

‘*‘ Amy,” he called to his wife, ‘‘do you know any- 
thing about Dick ?” 

** He has not returned from school yet. Why ?” 

** Did he go to school this morning ?” 

‘*Of course—at least, as faras I know. I did not 
see him at all after he ate his breakfast.” 

** Will you go to his room and see if his books are 
there ?” 

Mrs. Huyianp threw down her sewing and hastened 
up-stairs. In a few moments she returned, looking 
frightened and curious. 

** His books are there; but his carpet-bag and his 
clothes are gone. What does it ail mean ?” 

“That our son has actually run away—started for 
New York.” 

There were red eyes and sad hearts in the Huyzanp 
mansion that afternoon. Diox’s elder brother, ALFRED, 
a fine boy of seventeen, who was in the post-office on 
a salary of eight hundred a year, was anxious to pursue 
and capture the young deserter. 

**No; Dick must have time and opportunity given 
him to acquire useful information,” said his father, 
although it was a noticeable fact that he had to clear 
his throat half-a-dozen times beforghe could articulate 
according to QUACKENBOSss, *‘. 

At supper-time, Puito, a lad o teen, declined 
bread-and-butter, and sweetmeats, and hot biscuit, and 
jelly-cake, and toast, and tea, and when asked if he 
‘was sick, replied: 

“I don’t know as Ihave got the croup; but I am 
awful like baby was when he had it last spring.” 

“Mamma,” said little five-year-old Mary, ‘* Is going 
New York just the same as being dead ?” 

_ And when the question brought a shower of tears 
instead of an answer, she continued : 

“*T hope God never will take me there when I die.” 

Meanwhile, the traveller had passed a long, miserable 
day. At first he congratulated himself upon his suc- 
cessful escapade. He had marched boldly down the 
front street, and not a soul except his cousin Sam Jonzs 
had taken the slightest notice of him. He was glad to 

get off so easy, but a little chagrined, after all, at his 
Own insignificance. Fairly outside the pale of parental 
jurisdiction, and whizzing on to his destiny, his heart 
ae and he not only stood up to give a little 
f ht 8 seat, but bestowed the apple he had crammed 
iu 8 pocket for lunch on a big baby who was crying 


As the hours waned, his spirits 
sank, and, accord 
to nature, he commenced a beac of ‘the colin a 
and injustices of which he had been the victim. He 
did not see why ALFRED and Pumo need be so much 
better-looking than himself, Everybody called them 
handsome, while he had been o y 


ften told that he was as | 


homely as a hedge fence. They were genteel and ele- 
gant, and objects of admiration to his parents’ an 
friends. It wasn’t fair. To be sure, he was styled the 


compelled him to go to school, while ALFRED Was 
maki money, and getting a good start in the world. 
He did not like his father’s cynical manner when he 
complained of his teacher, found breakers in his al- 
gelbra, anathematized chemistry, and declared Latin a 
bore. And then wher he asked him if he might go 
into business, he said : 

** What! "Before you get your bibs off! I don’t 
think that is your forte. Youare not careful enough 
about your dollars and cents. We shall have to make 
you up into a professional man. It takes Atrrep to 
do the financering.” P 

Diox felt as if he had been swallowing fire-brands, 
and opened the car window. <A cat was running on 
the fence down beside the track, and he wished he was 
out where he could step.on her tail. How his mother 
laughed when he told her once that he meant to be as 
rich as A. T. Srewarr and live in New York when he 
got to be a man ! 

But it was his dear old grandmother who had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. She had been for weeks 
all the time asking why Dick had grown so moody and 
taciturn.- And that had put it into Puio’s head to call 
him stupid and ill-natured. Diox pulled off his soft 
hat and threw it down upon the seat violently ; then 
replaced it upon his heads. He did not like these 
pricking memories. He would show the folks at home 
and everywhere else that he was able to take care of 
himself ; and when he had earned five hundred dollars 
—no, when he had five thousand dollars and a horse 
and carriage—five millions would be better, or five 
hundred millions, and a house on fifth avenue, with a 
French roof, and a train of railroad cars stopping at 
the front door every time its master felt inclined to 
take a short walk. ; 

Of course, the kind-hearted conductor was oblivious 

to all these extraordinary air-castles; and when 
he came along in the regular discharge of his duty, 
saw only a very common.place boy, stretched out on 
the seat all alone, and fast asleep. Having noticed 
him in the earlier part of the morning, and remember- 
ing his destination, he did not waken him. And so, 
many thanks to him, Diox got a tolerable night’s rest. 
Ashe neared the end of his journey, his mind was 
crowded with plans. He knew but one person in the 
metropolis, a partner in the baking-powder business, 
whose address he had secured, and to him he resolved 
to apply for work. He would let himself very cheap 
to begin with, so as to rise more surely. He would 
take two hundred dollars a month, unless they urged 
more upon him. But the second month he must bave 
an increase of wages or leave, and he should soon be 
at the top of the ladder. 
He had studied New York from a map of the city, 
and had no difficulty in engineering his way through 
the crowded streets. He found Mr. Boniraor, who 
received him warmly, but had no situation to give him. 
Indeed, he had more boys about him now than he knew 
how to manage or keep busy. He would keep a sharp 
lookout for Dick though, and he must come in every 
day and report progress. 

Dea found a cheap lodging-house in the lower part 
of the city where he staid one night. The next morn- 
ing he visited all the eating-houses and compared prices. 
Then he counted his money to see just how long it 
would last, for he had by no means a heavy purse. Mr. 
Bonirace offered him a cot in the upper part of his 
store when he made his second call upon that gentle- 
man, and it was gladly accepted. But no situation had 
been seen going round locking for a boy, and Dioxk de- 
termined to start out and find one. 

Very few business houses on the principal streets 
south of City Hall that were not visited by a modest, 
well-dressed, intelligent looking boy, during the next 
five days. Sometimes he was treated civilly, but was 
oftener abruptly and sharply dismissed. What time 
had busy men to give to such young fortune hunters ? 
His heart was very heavy, but his courage was like 
the widows oil. The only thing that gave him positive 
anxiety was the state of his finances. Ie never knew 
before how much it ‘cost a feller” to get enough to 
eat. He must take some decided stand in that regard 
or he should be bankrupt sure. So he limited himself 
to twenty-five cents a meal, and firmly resisted all fur- 
ther temptations to his boyish appetite. 

But the wisest and most sensible thing he did was to 
buy a return-ticket home, before he should by any 
chance spend all his money. Not that he intended to 
use it, although he felt as if he would give his right 
hand for one of his mother’s good breakfasts, and he 
had many a tired longing for his own comfortable room 
with the spring-bed and rocking chair in it. 

He had promised to write to Err Darsy, who was 
going to run away too as soon as he got the letter. In 
a book-store on Nassau street he got a pen and ink and 
fulfilled the task. But he very confidentially informed 
his friend that it ‘‘ didn’t pay ” and advised him to stay 
where he was. 

The second week passed very much like the first. He 
was industrious in his efforts to get something to do. 
He drew some heavy sighs but nobody heard them. He 
wondered why his father had taken no pains to find out 
his whereabouts, and finally settled down into the belief 
that he had hardly been missed. He had made himself 
so disagreeable of late, perhaps they were all glad to 
get rid of him. His money would hold out but a few 
days longer and what was he to do? He should feel 
pretty cheap at going back without aninvitation. He 
wished his father would come on and blow him up” 
and ‘‘ thrash him” as some men would, and then take 
him home, and “ wouldn't he stay there though!” 

He did not know that Mr. Bonirace had received 
several private communications, and been instructed to 
watch over the runaway and see that no harm came to 
him. While at the same time it was thought best to 
allow him to follow the bent of his own inclinations 
even at the risk of a pretty rough time. 

One morning he stood in the store door cogitating. 
He had come to the last twenty-five ¢ents, and it was 
before breakfast. That is before his breakfast, although 
it was ten o'clock. He was hungry. What boy of fif- 
teen ever saw the time that he was not? But he did 
not like to be absolutely penniless. Neither did he 
quite like to make use of the tickets that were scorch- 
ing his pockets until he could almast detect a blue 
smoke rising. 

_He saw a gentleman coming towards him and recog- 
=— an uncle, his father’s brother, who lived in the 
city. 

**Ah, Dick! that you? How are 
eh? Do you like New York?” 

“* Yes, sir, pretty well.” 

“Are you busy to-day? Suppose you come up and 

take dinner with me and we will talk over business 
matters a little.” 
_ Diox’s eyes filled with tears and his heart leaped for 
joy. He eee one good straight meal sure with- 
out losing his self-respect. That is what his stomach 
said. Perhaps his finer feelings were touched by the 
un ted meeting. If not they were roused to an’ 
exciting degree by some remarks which followed. 

** By the way, Drox, I have had a letter from your 


you? Living here, 


d/|see fit. Hethinks perhaps your expenses here may 


genius in the family; but what of that? It only | y 


of money for you, which he says you may use as you 


have exceeded your calculations, and he want’s that 
ou should have a good time.” 

Drox sobbed outright. 

‘*T don’t deserve any such kindness, uncle Drox,” he 
said after a moment’s pause. ‘‘I wish he had asked 
me to come home. I wonder if ——.” 

“They want to see you there? Of course they do. 
Cheer up my boy. If you have had enough of this 
little town all you have to do now is to take the back 
track and commence where you left off.” 

Drox felt exceedingly comfortable when he went to 
bed that night, and slept more sweetly than in months 
before. He was in the, guest-chamber of his uncle’s 
house and it looked so much like home that he left the 
gas burning to enjoy it. He waked before daylight 
and finding some pens and paper on the table, jumped 
up and wrote the following letter : 

‘*My Dear FaTHER: I shall never be able to tell you how 
ashamed I am of myself, or how much I thank you for your un- 
mistakable token of confidence. I would rather come home and 
go to school than stay anywhere else if I could get forty situa- 
tions. Uncle Dick thinks I had better wait until Wednesday, 
and then I shall take the morning train West. My best love to 
mother and Many and the boys. Your affectionate a, 

When he called to bid Mr. Bontrace good-bye he 
learned that one of the gentlemen to whom he had ap- 
plied a few days before, had left word that he had a 
place for him now and would give him ten dollars a 
week for his services. 

‘¢Tf I was a little older and my education complete, 
I wouldn’t mind accepting,” replied Dick with a very 
manly air; ‘‘ but I shall do nothing without the advice 
of my father hereafter, he is-so much better able to 
judge for me than I am for myself.” 

“Oh!” said his little cousin Dick (it was a family 
name) as a nice lunch was being put up for his journey, 
‘won't you catch it when you get home! Your father 
will look daggers at you and say, ‘ My dear sir, are you 
going to run away any more?’ and then he will take 
you up stairs and pad-da-whack you!” 

But Diox only smiled and remarked, that he expected 
all the boys would be after him and he probably should 
never hear the last of his trip to New York. 

It was mid-day when he arrived in Tontogany. His 
father met him at the depot and greeted him warmly. 
“d ‘* Hadn't we better take a carriage up?” whispered 

10K. 

‘*No, I think we had better walk.” 

They passed along through the crowd out into the 
street when Diox’s courage again faltered. 

‘* Hadn’t we better go up to the housethe back way ?” 

** No, my son, it is just as well to face the music. 
The boys will have their fun anyway, and if you are 
in the right it won’t strikevery deep.” 

**Halloe, Baking-Powder!” ‘‘ There's Diox sneak- 
ing home!” ‘*Didn’t make much by trying to get 
ahead of the old man!” and similar expressions greeted 
him at every step, but he walked with a firm step and 
only bowed to such of his friends as chose to accost 
him in a respectable manner. 

He wondered how it was that every one in the home- 
household was so glad to see him. His pretty mother 
looked as if she had spent her whole life in constant 
weeping, and when straining him to her heart and mut. 
tering words of thankfulness that he had been restored 
to her once more, her tears ran down his neck and near- 
ly dissolved his new paper collar. Mary clung to him 
whenever she could get a good hold, and pulled him 
from one place to another in the wildest confusion. 
Puro rolled up the easy chair for him to sit in 
and carried his hat into the hall and hung it on the 
rack. ALFRED seized him by the coat collar with his 
two hands and shook him till be was half blind. 

** How well you are Jooking, Major! I guess I'll go 
to New York if it brightens one up so.” 

Dick was in a whirl of happiness. Had everybody 
changed; or, was it the film that had fallen from his 
own eyes? He did not make up his mind about it just 
then, but as weeks rolled on he came to the conclusion 
that he had been woefully mistaken at that period in 
his history when he believed himself counted out of 
the hearts of all those he best loved, and he parted with 
the green-eyed monster, who had nearly drifted him 
into ruin, with a great sense of relief. 

‘ His parents also indulged in reminiscences regarding 
themselves and their daily walk previous to this little 
episode, which were not altogether flattering. It is but 
a few days since I heard Mrs. Huyianp say, 

** We are constantly reminded of our great lack of 
perception in never having had a correct insight into 
the heart of our second son until the screw was applied 
by Heaven itself.” 








Miscellany. 








THACKERAY ON His Own Booxs.—‘‘I do not think 
much of Pendennis,” said Mr. THackreray. ‘It cer- 
tainly drags about the middle; but I was very ill at 
that time, and could do no better. I dictated a part 
of that book to an amanuensis, and the whole of Zs- 
mond was dictated too. You like the scene of Es- 
mond’s return to Lady Castlewood? I wish all was as 
good ; but we can’t play the first fiddle always.” 

‘*T don’t like to read Don Quizote—it makes me sad. 
Dumas is a great favorite of mine. He is wonderful— 
better than Water Soorr. I bought the Memoirs o 
D Artagnan. once for sixpence on a London _bookstalli, 
and intended to make a book of it; but Dumas got 
ahead of me with his Z?rois Mousquetaires. I have 
read fourteen of the small volumes containing Dumas’ 
own Memoirs. They are delightful.” 

‘JT never write at night; it excites me so that I can- 
not sleep. The morning is my time, and I always 
commence with a cigar in my mouth. . . . I married 
early, and wrote for bread. Broxy SHarPE made my 
fortune. I like Broxy, and have some of her tastes— 
for the society of ‘Bohemians.’ I have seen every 
sort of society—dukes, and lords, and ladies, artists, 
and actors, and authors—and I think I like the last the 
best—artists of all sorts—they are more natural and un- 
conventional ; wear their hair on their shoulders if they 
like, and dress picturesquely. Broxy liked them better 
than her fine society. Do you remember where she 
comes down gradually to associate with all sorts of 
people ?—that is well done!” 

‘**T am going to write a book to be called the Two 
Virginians ; but I am afraid I will not be able to do so 
for at least two years to come. I cannot write upon a 
subject I know nothing of—I must read up for it.” 

‘** Your book will be a novel, I suppose, Mr. Tuaocx- 
ERAY ?” 

‘* Yes: the story of two brothers—one on the Brit- 
ish and the other on the American side—and both in 
love with the same girl.” 

** Your scene is laid, then, in the 

‘* Yes; in Virginia at that time.” 

‘An excellent subject, Yorktown will be your nat- 
ural denoument. But I beg your pardon. ‘I forgot 
that you were an lisman.” 

** An Englishman ?” 

“Lord CoRNWALLis surrendered at Yorktown.” 

“Oh, I accept Yorktown.” ‘ 


Revoluttion 2” 


a 
‘*Most certainly—he was one of the greatest 
that orer cag a “ey kis ‘ gn Men 
** And yet think—if you had caught him, you 
probably have hung him as a rebel.” You would 
“We had better have lost North America,”joj, 
Esten Cooke's Glimpses of Thackeray in Hours at Home 


Cats in Curna.—The clever French missionary Hy, 
who, with his companion Caner, first gave us an intel 
ligent account of life in the interior of the Flower 
Kingdom, was not a little surprised, and quite incredy, 
lous at first, when his Chinese friends told him that eat, 
were their watches, and enabled them to tell, with Un. 
erring accuracy, the hour of the day. He learn 
however, by careful observation, that this was real| 
so; for he noticed that the pupil of every cat he say 
though wide open in the early morning, would grady. 
ally contract as the sun rose; at noon, a perpendicular 
line of extreme delicacy would be all that was left tobe 
seen, and then the pupil would dilate again, to return 
to its natural size by sunset. And when poor Pusge 
has served her time as a dial, she is served up herself 
not in disguise, as in l'rench restaurants, but boldly anq 
boastingly. In many a lowly house in town, and ip 
almost every farm-house in the country, a number of 
cats may be seen fastened to chains for the purpose of 
fattening them ; and in the market-houses they hang in 
long rows, exhibiting their snowy whiteness, and with 
heads and tails carefully left untouched, to testify to 
their genuineness. Hence the fondness of the Chinese 
to introduce them in their illustrations of happy in. 
door life ; while their strange neighbors, the Japanese, 
show here also their superiority, being fond of carrica. 
turing the poor creatures, and making fun of them 
after their own manner.—Prof. Schele de Vere, in Har. 
per’s Magazine. 


Two Rascats.—FReEpERIcK I., of Prussia, being too 
unwell to read his usual devotions, called upon his valet 
de chambre to read prayers. In the prayer occurred 
the words, ‘* May God bless thee.” The servant, not 
deeming respectful to use thee in reference to the king, 
took the liberty to change the phrase, and read it, 
‘* May God bless you.” The king, exasperated, hurled 
something at the head of the speaker, exclaiming, “It 
is notso; read it again.” The terrified servant, not 
conceiving in what he had done wrong, read it again, 
‘“* May God bless you.” The irascible monarch, having 
nothing else he could grasp, took off his night-cap and 
threw it into the man’s face, exclaiming “It is not so; 
read it over again.” The servant, frightened almost 
out of his senses, read for the third time, ‘‘ May God 
bless you.” ‘‘ hee, rogue,” shouted the king. ‘*‘ May 
God bless thee.’ Dost thou not know, rascal, that, in 
the sight of God, I am only a miserable rascal like thy- 
self ?”—Firom Frederick the Great, in Harper's Mag- 
azine. a 
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SAYINGS 








AND DOINGS. 
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Patience.—In Gaston, N. C., the winning man ina 
fight sat upon his thrown opponent for four hours. 


Avnotuer Witty Pors.—Some one showing “his 
Holiness” a Marseillaise article advocating the abolition 
of capital punishment for all but sovereigns, P1us re- 
joins, ‘‘I thought that, by the principles of 1798, all 
men were declared equal.” 


Tue Best AmusemMeNT.—In the March table talk of 
Putnam’s Monthly, we read, the highest branch of the 
art of amusement is the quiet, healthful, and profitable 
entertainment of the family circfe. 


Tue LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES.—JUSTIN MoCartTay 
writes in the March Galazy : ‘‘ Everywhere in England 
there isa quite unconscious, naive sort of hypocrisy, 
the unavowed and actual principle of which is that it 
matters very little if a man does the wrong thing pro- 
vided he publicly acts and says the right thing. 


Arrrctinc.—A gentleman having called on a friend 
lately bereaved by the death of his wife, was told by the 
afflicted widower, “ We lost a beautiful butter-maker 
last week !” 

‘¢ Which reminds” us of the consolation offered by 
an embarrassed young parson who after a ‘“ pause 
observed, ‘‘ Your father always liked cats. What a 
long tail this one has.” 


Growine Otp.—A Boston correspondent writes: 
“Mr. WENDELL Paitiirs has changed his mind in re 
gard to commemorating the Fifth of March massacre, 
and canceled his engagement to deliver the address. So 
the celebration falls through. Mr. Purips has also 
declined to deliver the oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge next summer, and seems 
disposed to recognize the advance of age by working 
less than hitherto.” 


Tuer Oxp Fisu Story.—A correspondent of the Delhi 
Gazette, writing from Benares, on Dec. 19, says: 
‘‘Some Mahomedans of Bengal have recently brought 
here a mermaid preserved in a case. It exactly resem- 
bles a fish covered with scales in the lower half, and a 
monkey having a head and two arms with fingers and 
nails in the upper. I, with two friends, went in, saw 
the animal, and felt it with my own hands. I couldn't 
make out anything fictitious in it. On inquiring of the 
man who was present there, I was informed that it was 
a real mermaid, found in the sea near Japan, and that 
the, man bought it for 500 rupees at a public auction in 
Calcutta.” 


Grorcze Sanp.—A correspondent of the Tribune 
translates from a French sketch of this author, her 
own account of her fortune and mode of life: ‘‘If you 
wish to know the state of my fortune, it is easily told. 
My accounts are not at all entangled. I have earned & 
round million by my labor and [I have not laid up 4 
cent. I have given everything away. As for my re- 
sources, you may truly say that I have always lived 
each day on what the day has brought me, and I look 
upon this way of arranging one’s life as far the hap- 
piest. You have then no material cares, and you are 
not afraid of thieves. Every yedr, now that my chil- 
dren take care of the house, I have time to make little 
excursions in France, for the by-ways of France are 
little known, and they are as beautiful as those which 
people go a great way to seek. In this way I find 
pretty frames for my stories. I like to describe what I 
have seen. This saves labor and study. If I had only 
three words to say about a place, I should like to have 
it clear in my memory and to make my description as 
accurate as possible.” e 


Tae Birp or Freepom Demoraizep.—A captive 
eagle was lately liberated with great parade of music, 
and poems, ‘‘ and sich,” in Pawtucket, R. I. The man 
of the Tribune narrates as follows: ‘‘ Luxury had de- 
moralized him. He yielded to gravity and fat, and sat 
down on a house-top, not a hundred yards away. 
Irreverent boys snow-balled him, and he rose agai, 
while the band played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” But ‘‘ weight 
will tell ;” and after a flutter, he landed in an elm-tree. 
There—it is positively too bad—he caught in the twigs, © 
and hung, a suspended andwretchedemblem. A youth 
climbed to his release, but the ungrateful bird attacked 
him with beak and talons. Again the h the 
music; and the eagle arose, this time for the last, but 











father lately, and he has entrusted me with a little roll | 


\ ‘*And Wasuineron, too ?” 


soon settled down on the ground, gave out entirely, re- 
signed his freedom and disgraced if nationality.” 
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, NVERTED.—A. woman signing herself 
Fire majority," writes to the 7'’ribune as fol- 
: ‘Jn such @ nation as this, where in most of the 
WS: the laws are absurdly, and unjustly almost, in 
— omen, this movement seems to me the height 


> 


lessnéss. For one, I would quite as 
pf folly - aimitted to the rights of the bullet as to 
eed of the ballot. ‘ We have a right to vote’ has 
eee to do with it, so far as I can see. Perhaps we 
potting far as man is concerned, but we certainly 
t, so far as our own nature goes. Don’t for one 
are et suppose that I think we are not capable of it. 
” i with Dr. BusHNELL, the most knightly champion 
ato c { we are made for finer uses.” 
v ai ONY. NI ma gaged we 
_ ctw Sunday address, spoke as follows : ris- 
= pg faith or not? SHakESPEARE and 
-~ : tower above the intellectual level of their times. 
it that Jewish boy in that era of the world, in 
eS ain produced Christianity, he towers so far above 
xespkake and Prato that the difference between 
oe and their times becomes an imperceptible wrinkle 
“ee faceof the earth. . . The miracles which Christ 
-” ught are nothing to the miracle he was. Until you 
aoa me some loving heart that has felt more profound- 
; some strong brain that even with the aid of his ex- 
ale has added something important to religion, I 
must, if I use my common-sense, say, 20 man did al 
this. 

iSTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM.—The French 
Rago oo. good child, he don’t eat candle _ends, that 
ng knows where candles are sold—he is no fool. 
Here is also an allusion to a piece of old-fashioned gal- 
igntry, eating lighted candle-ends in honor of a beloved 
mistress. This could only be done con amore by the 
Cossack who, on arriving in Paris, exclaimed, ‘“‘ How 
in:nious the French are! They have invented sticks 
of soup With a thread to hold them by; you have only 
put them in your mouth and pull—you don’t lose a 
wumb !"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Reap, Benepiors.—The only original inequality 
known to the human race is that of the sexes, and mar- 
riage in annulling this forever sanctifies weakness to 
the regard of the strong, or makes true manhood consist 
no longer in force but in gentleness. .. But who are 
the men who are most forward to vindicate in their 
precious selves the honor of marriage ? Are they not 
jor the most part men of notoriously profligate antece- 
eats who are disposed to live upon society rather 
than to live for it ?—Atlantic Monthly. 

A. 8. P. C. A.—Mr. Beren has caused the arrest of 
967 persons for cruelty during the past year. The 
amount of fines imposed is about $2,000. Apropos to 
which we read in the Springfield Republican that one of 
the results of alate revival in atown in New York 
State, is that the people of two churches kev built new 
sheds for their horses, and the pastor thinks the owners 
of them will enjoy more religion and be better Chris- 
tians in consequence. 

—To a Lone Noss. 

Nose of all noses ; I would truly swear 
The ear can never of thy snores be ware. 
— Lessing. - 

Prace Ficuters.—Cuas. SUMNER, HorRAcE GREELEY, 
and B, F. Burier have been elected honorary members 
of the French Peace Society. 
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THE MERRY HOUR. 
———_._—_ 

Poetic LicrnseE.—In the University Library of Aber- 
deca is a curious translation of the Bible into doggrel verse, 
mide by an old gentleman, who bequeathed £20,000 
to the University on condition that it was printed. Upon 
cxamination it was found that the translator had taken gro- 
tesque liberties with the text ; so to secure the legacy one 
copy only was printed. As aspecimen ofthis rare book @ 
portion of Jonah ii. runs thus: 

“Hey, Lord, where am I noo! 
I'm awful sick and like to spew; 
Here am I without coal or candle, 
And nothing but uncooked fish to handle. ’ 
[From Punch, London.} 


PLEASANTRY FOR THE SeR10us Press.—In these times 
of clerical controversy, it is really something as pleasant as 
it is new to see the Greek Archbishop of Syra and Tenos 
fraternizing with our own ‘Archbishops and Clergy. His 
Oriental Holiness actually went to Church the other day at 
York Minster, attended by an Archimandrite and a Deacon 
of his own cloth, and accompanied by the Archbishop of 
York, and the Dean and Chapter. The Rock and the Record 
people, indeed, may have shaken their heads when they read 
that— 

“At the usual time for the afternoon service a procession from 
the vestry was formed, in which the Greek Archbishop assumed 
his vestments.”” 

This demonstration perhaps appeared to our Protestant 
contemporaries to savor somewhat of Ritualism. But they 
wore doubtless reassured on further reading that, when the 
service was over— 

“ The procession was then reformed.” 

Not only was the Greek Archbishop reformed, but the 
whole of the procession, inclusive of English clergy too. 
There! Is not that a triumph for the principles of the 
Reformation ? 

Moryine ENvetopres.—Dressing Gowns. 


A very InstructivE Lesson.—The Ritual Commis- 
sion has been revising the Church Lessons. They should 


#'d to the number Dr. TEMPLE’s elevation to the Bench, and | Atlantic. 


the way it has been received by the laity on the one hand, 
and the clergy on the other. 


, PasToraL,—A Parson was twitted with taking too | Mr. §. Huronmson, of New Hampshire. ‘ We say nothing 
ong @ time over his white tie while dressing. ‘It is my | of our opinion as to the propriety of patenting such discov- 


duty,” he answered, ‘to attend most carefully to my fold.” 


Ws, 


ONE coop TuRN DESRRVES ANOTHER.—JAMES Curr-| part of a branch is surrounded by earth without detaching 
FORD, a clever ex-artilleryman, has been sentenced to two | it from the parent stem, it will soon throw out roots of its 
years’ imprisonment for an offence well known to Criminal | own, and may become a tree by itself. ‘The growth of these 
Courts in old days, but new in our own, ‘ sweating’”’ sover- | roots is hastened if the bark is scarrified, and this process is 


él 
€lgns sweat ws ? 


Taz Porr anp THE Prrates.—The Poet-Laureate’s | have infringed upon his patent, and are liable to fine and 
published in the United States at the low|i™prisonment. Should the grafted root fail to take, and 
Sure of ten cents=5d./ Burns had his centenary festival | the branch produce its own roots, it wiil not exonerate you, 
“re, only the other day; SHAKSPEARE his ter-centenary. | 8° be careful, if you use “‘layer’” process, to have it very 
his SON, more fortunate, has his ten-centenary festival, in | ¢Vident that you used no extraneous roots. 

time, among our American consins. Who shall say 


Pad Grail is 


Poets have no honors in these days! 


SENSITIVENESS OF Caprrat.—‘‘Panic in & | our readers to the profit which may be derived from the cul- 
ScRirps, reading that announcement on 8 | tivation of our native forest trees, and to the fact that for- 


Chureh,” said Mr. 
Rewspaper bill. “Um, Glad it isn’t in the city.” 
that is 80 w, 

Bacchus, 


Instances of WRETCHED Lxeistation.—Our Poor | if they attempt to practice Mr. H.'s method, they do so at 


‘ens. He might plead “reciprocity.” Don’t the sover- | not encumbered by patents. 


sin Jouy Immorrars.—In City Articles the news- | branch of business before very many years. We find in the 
frequently observe that « money is tight.” When | Cultivator and Country Gentleman a vesy sensible and prac- 
- May suppose that Plutus has been hobnobbing | tical letter on the subject, from which we make afew ex- 


THE CAT AND THE COUNCIL. 
The Wearer of the Triple Hat 
Before his Council sends a Cat} 
Of eyes profane concealed from view 
In envelope with mouth drawn to. 
The Fathers vow to keep therein 
Puss, under pain of mortal sin; 
Yet, notwithstanding Papal gag, 
The Cat is let escape the Bag. 
Eh? What outsider interlopes 
In that close Council of the Pope’s? 
Who’s the jackdaw that thus assumes 
Ecclesiastic peacock’s plumes ? 
Or is it possible there sits 
A traitor in the camp, and “ splits?” 
Detected, he’d be dealt with—how ? 
Roasted alive? No, not so now. 
Enlarged, meanwhile the Cat goes free, 
And how she jumps the world can see. 


CurnesE Customs aNnp Cuinesz Tatts.—Everbody 
knows that Chinamen wear tails, and attach a high value to 
them. But few may be aware that these caudal appendages 
are actually the measure of value in the Flowery Land. In 
the Chinese Revenue Accounts just published, the value of 
duties on imports is put down at 3,157,445 taels, that on ex- 
ports at 4,879,045 taels, and that on native goods charged for 
home consumption, 1,634,900 taels! No wonder chignons 
are expensive articles ! 
[From the Tomahawk, London.] 

— The Suez Canal seems to be a success. We Eng- 


lish had something to do with the scheme. If the French 
threw cold water into the canal, surely we threw enough 
cold water over the project! 

— We are given to understand that in future all 
guns are to be made of wood, and all swords of brass. By 
these means Mr. CARDWELL will’save a considerable sum 
in the estimates. ‘he wood and brass will be furnished by 
the Heads of Departments. 

— Australian meat is not at all bad. A pate, about 
half the size of a five-shilling piece, will be found very pal- 
ateable if taken after oysters, turtle soup, and turbot, and 
before mutton cutlets, a bird, and a cheese omelette. The 
wines must be good to obtain the desired effect. 

[From Judy, London.] 


Horry [krEVERENT.—How to prove the Pope is 
not infallible: put a pin in the papal chair. 

— What should a clergyman preach about? About 
fifteen minutes. 

Qurry.— How do people manage to sleep on a spring 
mattress all through the winter? , 


[From Fun, Lendon.} 


A Navricat Query.—Does a mariner square his 
yard arms when he boxes the compass? And if so, does he 
get a heavy return from the ship’s counter ? 


Croosez or Esonzrws.—If you have your choice, never 
pick a quarrel. 

STaR-TELLING INFoRMATION.—It is stated that the 
Astronomer Royal enjoys a salary of £1,000 ayear. Fun 
thinks he ought to thank his stars. 

— At the British Museum, Harpupps, being inform- 
ed by one of the courteous officials at the Museum, that the 
carvings representing a serpent with its tail in its mouth 
were intended for emblems of eternity, answered, ‘‘ Yes! it 
represented the ceaseless struggle to make both ends meet!” 
Harp Times.—The reason why (in spite of the preva; 
lence of the Grecian Bend) so many gentlemen are seen 
walking erect about the City, is that most people have been 
in straitened circumstances of late. 








Horticultural. 








WINTER GRAFTING. 
As early as the sixteenth century Lanpais tested the 
practicability of grafting during the winter months when 
the sap was torpid and when all the conditions were hostile 
to the development of the shoot. The experiment was a 
success, but the discovery has remained unimproved in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of very common-sense prejudices. We 
have late accounts from European horticulturists’ in which 
the usually accepted theory on the subject of grafting, is 
offset by some very successful experiments made in Decem- 
ber, 1866. The method followed was that known as cleft- 
grafting. Five wild stocks were grafted, and immediately 
after the operation they gave every indication of having 
failed Inthe January following some very severe frosts 
occurred, but notwithstanding the apparently adverse cir- 
cumstances, the month of march developed all five of the 
winter grafts, before those which had been treated in the 
ordinary way showed any signs of vitality. In 1867 the 
same gardener tried a simlar course of treatment upon 
nearly one hundred shoots, and the result led him to believe 
that this method was the true one. The subject is an im- 
portant one, for if grafting can be done to advantage during 
the dead season, horticulturists should know it as soon as 
possible. " Careful experiments are the only means by 
which a definite conclusion can be reached, and we hope 
soon to hear the results of practical tests on this side the 


While on the subject of grafting, we may mention a pro- 
cess which has been recently patented in this country by 
eries, if they may be so called, but we warn our readers that 


their own risk. It is well known that if the endor any 


If, however, you graft a root 
upon your scarrified branch, look out for Mr. H., for you 


TREE CULTURE. 
We have from time to time called the attention of 


est-culture is well nigh certain to become an important 





started in the nursery and removed the second year so as to de- 
stroy the tap-root, or lifted with a {spade in the rows, it bears 
transplanting till it has attained the height of six or eight feet. 
Some care is requifed in planting the nut, as a very slight degree 
of drying deprives it of its vitality. They must either be com- 
mitted to the ground fresh from the tree, or kept in a damp sjtua- 
tion through the winter, and planted very early in the spring, as 
they begin to sprout as soon as the frost is gone, They require a 


“The Chestnut cannot be transplanted from the woods, but 


peculiar soil, indicated by the natural forest-growth.” 

‘‘A Locust or Chestnut plantation once established, would be 
permanent, and after a period of fifteen or more years would be- 
gin to yield a return that could be realized from no other equal 
investment of capital. As is well known, the stumps of both 
furnish a perpetual growth. The demand for both these kinds of 
wood is likely toincrease for an indefinite pertod, and in fact will 
have ultimately to be supplied from the cultivated stock.” 

“The nuts of the Black Walnut may be picked off the ground 
where they fall, in the spring, and planted, as they are apt to 
come up wherever they lie, unless shrunk by drying. They will 
grow almost anywhere except in a swamp, but the tree finds its 
fevorite situation in the bottom lands of creeks and rivers. It 
cannot be trusted to renew itself by a second growth.” 

The Yellow Locust has not as-yet been successfully cul- 
tivated as a crop, and it is important that the proper meth- 
ods of treating it should be discovered. There are undoubt- 
edly other trees than the three kinds mentioned above, 
which are available for purposes of cultivation, but these, or 
at least the Chestnut and Black Walnut, may be regarded 
as easy of culture, and sure to be very valuable in a few 
years. 

PRUNING GRAPE-VINES. 


—Mr. Samvzt Miter, an experienced Western grape- 
grower, writes to the Farmers’ Home Journal that he prunes 
his vines at any time between the shedding of the leaves 
and early spring, always taking care that the wood is not 
frozen, and always cutting an inch above the last eye. He 
advises the pruning of the bunches to a greater extent than 
is usual, leaving but two where three or four would ordin- 
arily set. This plan gives an equal weight of much finer 
fruit, but no fixed plan can be laid down as invariably de- 
sirable. The Concord, Cunningham, Goethe, Hartford, 
Herbemont, Ives, Louisiana, Martha, Maxatawney, Mary 
Ann, North Carolina Seedling, Telegraph, etc., will bear 
fruit best on laterals of last year’s growth, provided they 
are strong and vigorous. The Clinton, Cynthiana, Herman, 
Huntington, Norton’s Va., and Taylor, bear best on old- 
bearing arms or canes whose sid@shoots are spurred back, 
and the Alvey, Cassady, Creveling, Catawba, Delaware, 
Iona, and Rebecca, will produce best on short canes of five 
to eight eyes. 

WORK FOR MARCH, 


—In the vineyard, put down layers and plant cuttings. 
To make layers, dig a shallow trench, bend over and fasten 
down a cane in it and fill in the trench as soon as the buds 
bave started a few inches. Plow and hoe the old vineyards. 
If the season is mild, plant new vines in well pulverized 
and thoroughly worked soil. Cut back two or three buds, 
only one of which is to growin the first season. Shorten 
the roots to 6 or 8 inches at planting, and do not allow them 
to become dry. In the garden, currrants and gooseberries 
should be transplanted as early as the season will allow, and 
set four or five feet apart each way. Deep and rich soil will 
add greatly to the excellence of the crop. blackberries 
should be set six feet apart each way, and no growth al- 
lowed except such as springs from the roots. Set raspber- 
ries four to six feet apart, and cultivate the same as black- 
berries, Shorten the roots of strawberries about one-third, 
and plant in rows two feet apart, with eighteen inches be- 
tween the plants. Press the earth firmly about the roots, 
taking care not to cover the crowns. 


—AN Eminent Frenon Puysioran says that the de- 
crease of dyspepsia and bilious affections in Paris is owing 
to the increased consumption of apples, which fruit, he 
maintains, is an admirable prophylactie and tonic, as well 
as a very nourishing and easily digested article of food. 
The Parisians devour one hundred millions of apples every 
winter, and we do not doubt that these conclusions are per- 
fectly correct. In fact instances have come under our own 
observation where fresh fruit had an immediate effect in 
checking bilious tendencies in individuals, and we have 
heard of whole districts where biliots diséases became prev- 
alent upon a failure of the fruit crop. Horticulturists may, 
therefore, count upon a constantly increasing demand for 
the products of their orchards and gardens, as the hygenic 
properties of fruit become more generally known. 


— Tue AmeRIcAN Horticutturat Annvat for 1870, 
published by ORANGE JuDD & Co., New York, is printed in 
beautiful style and is a decided improvement uponits prede- 
cessors, good as they have always been. It contains very 
complete lists of new varietics of apples, pears, grapes, and 
vegetables, of nurserymen, florists, dealers in tools, etc., 
ete., and is invaluable as a book of reference for every far- 
mer and gardener. The American Agricultural Annual, pub- 
lished by the same firm, is tothe Agriculturist what the first- 
mentioned work is to his horticultural brother. Both 
books are eminently practical, and may be trusted as 
uncompromising enemies to everything that savors of ‘‘ hum‘ 
bug.” Price: in cloth, 75 cts.; sewed, 50 cts. 


—Soap-Sups ror Grapss.—A. J. Downtne says: ‘I 
have seen the Isabella grape produce 3,000 fine clusters of 
well-ripened fruit in a season, by the liberal use of manure 
and soap-suds from the weekly wash.” The effect of soap- 
suds on other plants is something surprising. A cypress 
vine, which had remained stationery a fortnight, when 
abont two inches high immediately began growing after a 
good watering with soap-suds, and grew six inches the first 
five days. 


—New Zinnias.—Three new Zinias appeared among 
the European novelties last season. One of them is classi- 
fied as quilled though the specimens which have developed 
in this country have not invariably justified the title. A 
European gardening-house has been experimenting with 
some success in obtaining a perfectly white variety. It is, 
however, as yet impossible to have any certainty in regard 
to this species, although individual flowers of snowy wnite- 
ness have been produced. 


—Kererine Bovauets Frrsu.—If our lady readers 
wish to keep a bouquet fresh, let them drop a tablespoonful 
of powdered charcoal into the water intended for the flower 
stalks, and they will keep their freshness and perfume for 
several days. The charcoal settles to the bottom of the 
vase, the water remaining clear. 


—Txse Grventernts Epition of Curtis & Coss’s 
Flower and Kitchen Garden Directory is received. It is 
well-arranged pamphlet of 140 pages, containing a full de- 
scriptive priced list of flower, vegetable, and agricultural 
seeds. Price 25 cts. Address 348 Washington Street, 


Scientific & Santary. 








—Rvst.—Dr. C. Catvert reports to the Chemical 
Society, London, the result of some experiments on bright 
steel blades. They were exposed for four months in various 
surrounding conditions, to test the circumstances most favor- 
able to the formation of rust. In dry oxygen there was no 
rust; in moist oxygen very slight. In dry carbonic acid 
none; in moist very slight, and in some cases none. In dry 
carbonic acid and oxygen mixed, none; in moist, very rapid 
rusting. In oxygen and ammonia mixed, whether dry or 
moist, no rust. So alsc in water the oxidation was very 
rapid where a mixture of the two gasses was introduced, 
though he claims that this result is due to a galvanic action 
set up, and not to the free oxygen present, as hydrogen was 
developed in the process, showing a decomposition of the 
water, In boiled distilled water the rusting was only in 
spots upon the blades where some impurity in the iron was 
present to induce galvanic action. Solutions of the caustic 
alkalis and their carbonates protect iron against oxidation. 
If these observations are reliable they show that oxygen by 
itself has no affinity for polished iron, to enter into that 
combination which chemists call, or used to call, oxide of 
iron,,and which is commonly designated as rust. But in its 
nascent state, that is, at the moment when it is parting com- 
pany, by decomposition, from some other element with 
which it has been united, it has power to lay hold of the 
iron. This peculiar{power of elements in their nascent 
state, which they lose after they have been sometime free, is 
well known among the mysteries of chemistry. 


—Deroapiration. If oneof the carotid arteries—which 
supply the brain—be tied the patient becomes instantly uncon- 
scious. Alternately loosening and tightening the lignature 
will bring alternate states of consciousness and unconscious- 
ness. This we can affirm through personal observation, and 
the conclusion is inevitable, if there were no other proofs of 
it, that the consciousness of existence in the flesh, of pain, 
&c., is dependent on the free circulation of blood in the 
brain. Such a fact disposes peremptorily of the periodical 
assertion that the consciousness of life continues after decap- 
itation. It is but the repetition of a grim old lie by which 
individuals seek the notoriety of having their names take 
the run of the papers, Gallows, guilotine or garote, itis all 
a wretched business, still necessary to keep down the sav- 
agery that isin man. But if we are horrified to think of the 
crowds which delight to gather at Zyburn or La Roquette 
what shall we think of those other crowds, counted by mil- 
lions, whose public sentiment, echoed in the press, encour- 
ages pseudo professors or physiologists, German, French, or 
otherwise, to play upon their prurient fancies with the dis- 
gusting details of an oft-repeated myth. Aside from any 
considerations, moral, esthetic, or polite there are strong 
physiological reasons why a respectable editor, who is not a 
hater of his kind, should refuse to progagate such fiction of 
the horrid type, if he would not rashly be a party in inflict- 
ing deformity upon a coming generation. Especially is it to 
be deprecated that religious journals should display their 
encyclopaedic erudition in elaborate descriptions of the in- 
struments of death at the not improbable cost of lives, 


blots upon humanity yet unborn. The connexion of cause 
and effect is all but certain enough to warrant a ban by edict 
of the Board of Health. In the light of Sanitary science 
this is an immorality worse than heresy. It would be well, 
indeed, if the whole record for the public eye, of an execu- 
tion, were in the caballistic terms of the old judgment 
rolls—sus. per coll, 

New Remepiss.—Carbolic acid, so well recommended 
as a disinfectant, is coming into favor as an internal remedy. 
It is a very powerful agent, and has to be used with great 
caution, especially as its action in disease is still to be 
learned. A few drops only of the one per cent. dilution can 
be ventured on with adults. Its function scems to be to 
destroy germs in effluvia and perhaps all growth in disease. 
It may prove valuable in arresting cancer and kindred depo- 
sitions. Some claim that it is helpful in dyspepsia. It will 
very likely be credited with more thanit deserves, but is 
certainly worth a trial in cautions hands. 

Bromide of Potassium is another comparative novelty, 
which has won its way into very extensive use in American 
practice. To judge from the way it is prescribed one would 
imagine it to be as near a panacea as any drug on the list. The 
British Medical Journal says of it: ‘*‘ This marvellous salt 
appears to possess stirling virtues and no vices, and to be 
adapted tothe control of precisely those forms of nervous 
disease which are common in a high state of civilization. 
Many of these are of the most distressing character, and 
appear to be influenced for good in the most undoubted 
manner by this remarkable drug, but many facts regarding it 
yet wait investigation. It is now manufactured in England 
for medical use at the rate of a tona week, part of which 
is exported to America.” 


—Hydrate of Chioral is another novelty. It 1s a narcotic 
to be taken internally, producing insensibility and prolonged 
sleep, and devoid of many objections which forbid opium. 
It is commended as an anesthetic, and is supposed by some 
to become deeomposed in the blood into chloroform, thus 
distributing that agent in the body without the dangers uf 
inhalation. 

—An Invaston.—The Russian government is about to 
found an astronomical observatory on Mt. Ararat. Super- 
stition holds that, by some magic power, it is forbidden, on 
penalty of death, for aspiring human footsteps to profane its 
heights. A more poetic sentiment reveres it as the most 
ancient landmark of humanity, as the first named mountain 
of history, as having in solitary grandeur looked down on 
the deluge, and as having stood, the corner-stone of three 
empires, through centuries. It behoves science then to be 
circumspect in treading on Ararat. 

—The Chicago correspondent: of the Vew York 
Times says: ‘‘ The origin of the Cardiff giant is now defin- 
itely settled. He was manufactured from a block of Fort 
Dodge gypsum; in a barn near Lincoln Park, in this city, by 
a couple of German sculptors. This fact they certify to, and 
offer to verify it on oath, if required. And yet, in face of 
this, a copy of the giant is advertised on exhibition here,” 

— A mammoth refracting telescope has just been 
made by Coox & Son of New York. The object glass is 25 
inches in diameter. If the quality is as good as the size is 
great, this will take its place among the foremost instru- 
ments in. thé world. It is to be set up in Madeira, and be- 
longs to Mr. Newstt, of England. 

— M. Lz Mazes, of Douai, forbids to bakers the use 
of old railway sleepers as fuel, on the ground that they may 
contain sulphate of copper, which might poison the bread to 
the detriment of the public health. The Mayors of France 


meguify their office. 
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blighted with idiocy, or made wretched with deformity, . 
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FROM WASHINGTON. 
—_~>_——- 


©‘ Land for the La * 
Hometn.” Senator Srewart vindicates 
the Policy of Land Grants to Railroads, 
and the Senate approves it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. new Representative of 


A vote in the United States Senate of 34 to 
7 is an unusual vote. It indicates an over- 
whelming sentiment. Asan index of public 
poliey it may be deemed conclusive. Such a 
vote was given on Saturday last on a Demo- 
cratic endeavor to arrest the granting of the 

ublic Jands in aid of the construction of 
railroads in the western States and Territories. 

Hatred of the Negro asa platform fora 
federal political party having broken down, 
the Democrats in Congress have commenced 
bundling into faggots what twigs of popular 
opposition to the Republican policy they think 
they see lying round loose. One of these is 
the endowment of railroads with public 
lands. : 

TuurMAN, Democrat of Ohio growth, on 
the third reading of the bill to grant aid in 
land to the road between Portland and Asto- 
ria, in Oregon, let off a prepared speech 
against ‘‘grasping monopolies,” ‘‘ soulless 
corporations,” and in favor of ‘‘lands for 
the landless,” and the ‘‘ saving of the. public 
domain for future generations.” Manifestly 
the bill which gave this opportunity for 
** Buncombe” was one that ought not to be 

assed. It was a private speculation of Brn 

OLLIDAY's, and was generally supposed to 
be the price of Democratic support in Oregon, 
in re-electing a Republican United States 
Senator in the legislature of that Democratic 
State. But obnoxious as the measure was to 
previous legislation, vested rights, and the 
moral sentiment of the Senate, the issue made 
over it between continuing and discontinuing 
the aiding of railroad enterprises with grants 
of the public lands, carried the bill. The 
language of the vote of 34 to 7 was: ‘‘the 
best use to which alternate sections of the 
unoccupied national domain can be put is to 
build railroads with it.” And so it is. 

TrurMan’s speech fully expressed the dem- 
agoguery and cant and ignorance that wrap 
this question on the side of opposition to the 
development of the country. At its close 
Srewakt, of Nevada, the handsomest man in 
the Senate and one of the ablest and most 
useful, made one of those off-hand replies 
which settle debate and establish principles. 
He opened his speech with the declaration : 

‘Were it not for the grants to railroads and the 
Homestead Law of 1862, your preemption laws, under 
your other legislation to which I am about to refer, 
‘would have given no homes to the homeless, no lands 
to the landless, but would have placed the entire na- 
tional domain. as fast as settlement advanced west- 
ward, in the hands of speculators.” 


And he made good this position. He showed 
that these descried railroad grants had been 
for the last twenty yeass the principal agents 
by which settlers had attained to any foothold 
whatever upon the public lands. With a 
masterly familiarity with the Jand system of 
the country and its entire history, he traced 
the statutary robbery from the Government 
of 140,000,000 acres of land under the opera- 
tion of the Military Bounty Warrant laws, 
the Agricultural College Scrip law, and the 
Swamp and Overflowed Land law! And 
every acre of this enormous area so stolen in 
effect into the ownership of rich speculators, 
was picked land—not alternate sections on 
either side of a shortest line between two 
objective points. He showed that the soldiers 
did not get the bounty a grateful country had 
voted to them—but that the military scrip 
had been sold at prices averaging the poor 
heroes only from ten to twenty-five cents an 
acre, and had been used by rich brokers, 
bankers and speculators to enter vast tracts 
in blocks. These principalities, costing, many 
of them, less than 20 cents an acre, were held 
for years, and in some cases for generations, 
unsettled and out of market, waiting for the 
flood tide of enhancement in value by the 
labor of pioneers and settlers around them. 
Senator Stewart showed that under the mil- 
itary bounty land system over 61,000,000 
acres had been culled and monopolized. And 
yet how popular was that system! What 
reformer, what censor, what common or un- 
common scold had dared to attack it! The 
Senator showed, too, that under the Agricul- 
tural College scrip law 9,500,000 acres of 
choicest land had been patented and left sub- 
ject to entry. Yet what humbug was so 
strong and popular in its day as the project 
of founding colleges to educate ‘‘ the bone 
and sinew” of the several States in the art of 
husbandry! Legislators tumbled over each 
other in their haste to vote for it. Bankers 
and capitalists tumbled over each other, too, 
in their haste to pocket the advantage this 
change in the land system of the country 
gave them. I see a man on Pennsylvania 
avenue frequently, who, thanks to this popu- 
lar law, was enabled, at an average cost of 
60 cents an acre, to monopolize about 40,000 
acres in Iowa, and who subsequently entered 
about 60,000 acres of the best pine timber 
land in Minnesota, some of which, since 
magically changed into town and city sites, 
he has sold in lots 25 feet front by 100 feet 
deep. ‘‘Homes for the homeless!” Senator 
Stewart further showed that under that 
Southern contrivance, the Swamp and Over- 
flowed Land law, 60,000,000 acres have been 
got away from the Government and left not 
behind in the Treas one representative 
cent. That system of monopolizing the 
public lands was contrived nominally in the 
interest of the States along the Mississippi 
river, and under its provisions immense tracts 
of the dryest and richest soil in most of the 
Southern States have been partitioned among 
**rings” me peer | rich in perjury and mo- 
ney to accomplish the monopoly of these 
properties. ‘* Land for the landless !” 
Between these three methods of wasting 
and monopolizing the. Public Lands, and the 
lands themselves, but two influences have 
interposed and made fight for the actual 
settler and the foreign i t. One of 
these was the Homestead Law of 1862. The 
other has been the land grants. 
After giving a history of the first grant to 
~~ Central Mr Stew ART continued : 
“*It was almost im; 
of prairie, There was dangen an ir, Sinoer of tine 


st Homes jor the good 


lost, and there was danger in the winter 
time. Wheat was worth nothing, corn was worth 
fothing in that region, while a short distance from it 
ces could be eommanded. What did the Ili- 
tral railroad do for that country? The land 
was ted in alternate sections, which Was a very 
wise idea. It ited the consolidation of a large 
mass of land in a compact body, and distributed it, 
holding one half open to be sed of according to 
the laws of the United States. It rescued that land 
from the grasp of, these other menopolies that had 


been allowed to be made by your legislation. That 


was prevented to some extent by the railroad grant; 
because when the land was granted it was withdrawn 
from market, and there was a strip of country one 
half of which at least was rescued from land scrip of 
every description. There a settler conld go; there 
the homestead laws and the preemption laws operated 
upon the even sections, at least: and there he could 
go'and have a rai built to his hand, so that he 
could have a market, could sell what he raised, could 
grow wealthy. There he could build a home.” 

That statement tells the whole story. Or 
does it remain to blow aside the nonsense 
about the accumulation by ‘‘soulless corpora- 
tions” of vast bodies of the public domain in 
which democratic Senators indulged in this 
debate. To them Mr. Srewarr well said 
that the railroad corporations, unlike reli- 
gious corporations, did not hold the land 
granted tothem. The roads had to be built 
and therefore had to sell—and after, they had 
to live, and for that reason had to sell. It 
was vital to the roads that the lands on their 
lines should be cultivated. On that cultiva- 
tion depended their way freight and way 
travel. And indeed there were no such active 
settlers and sellers of land in America as the 
land grant railroad corporations. They wont 
hold lend if they can. They cant if they 
would, s , 

With equal conclusiveness did the Nevada 
Senator show the empty folly of all the talk 
about saving the Public Lands for posterity. 
He demonstrated that to reserve them was to 
conserve barbarism. To save the public 
lands in western Kansas, Colorado, Montana, 
Dakota, Idaho, and Arizona, was to leave 
the Apaches, Camanches, Cheyennes, Kio- 
was, Arrapahoes, Sioux, Crees, and Black- 
feet in secure isolation, free to go on the 
war path and to make distant expeditions 
to ravage the white settlements with mur- 
der, robbery and fire. There was a vol- 
ume. of logic in Mr. Srewarr’s inqui- 

, ‘*Why preserve the lands of Arizona 
rs the A es?” And there was a li- 
brary of logic in his brief mention of the 
land granted for railroads in Iowa, .amount- 
ing to 7,331,207 acres. He said: 

‘There have been more of these land grants in 
Iowa and less scrip transactions than in any other 
State of the West since this policy was inaugurated ; 
and look at her unexampled presperity. The 7,331,207 
acres that were granted to railroads secured the same 
amount to settlers; and look at the effect. We must; 
judge of it by its results. Suppose there had been 
seven millions of scrip located there instead of seven 
millions granted to railroads; suppose the scrip had 
not been legislated out by means of these railroad 

ts, where do yon think Iowa would have been to- 
this 


? I think that Iowa is the best of argument for 
policy of distributi.g land.” 

And so thought all the strong and the good 
and the wise men in the Senate—and when 
the Senator from Nevada had broken down 
the argumentation and the cant of the Demo- 
cratic contrivers about him, they voted by 
34 to 7 that the granting of lands to railroads 
had distributed the public domain to actual 
settlers, had’given labor to the poor, had de- 
veloped the wealth of the country, and had 
helped pay the national debt. 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


In the seat in which Jzerrerson Davis 
hatched treason against the Republic of the 
United States, and which he vacated to head 
a war of rebellion against his country, now 
sits anegro. A man of African descent, 
once a slave in Mississippi, now in part repre- 
sents the State in the United States Senate, 
which Jerrerson Davis, chief of the slavery 
propagandists and leader of the aristocracy 
founded in color, ten years ago represented, 
and from which he gave law to legislation 
and to debate. As Revets1s sworn in, Dela- 
ware writhes, and Maryland winces, and 
Kentucky groans, and Democracy in the 
Senate represented inaudibly curses and 
swears at this culmination of the disasters of 
a defeated rebellion—the introduction of a 
negro into the upper branch of the National 
Legislature. 

ell he is there at last, and Reconstruc- 
tion is nearly finished. And Mr. Revers 
will do honor to Mississippi. He is a culti- 
vated, honest, intelligent man, familiar with 
a, accustomed to public debate, and 
ully a representative of the needs and feel- 
ings of his race in the Seuth as well of the 
wants and interests of the great State which 
has made him her Senator. 


WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, Feb. 23, to Tuesday, March 1. 
HOME. 














CONGRESS. 


Senate. — Both Houses were in session 
on WASHINGTON’s Birthday. The new Goorgia 
Senators presented their credentials, which were 
objected to and withdrawn on account of infor- 
mality. The Scuurz Civil Service Reform Bill 
was reported back from committee withont 
amendment. It provides for the appointment 
of a board, to prescribe qualifications for office- 
holders, institutes competitive examinations and 
prescribes other radical measures of reform. On 
Wednesday Mr. SPENCER offered a resolution pro- 
posing the abolition of the Military and Naval 
Academies. The President vetoed the extension 
of the WHITE pistol patent, and the bill author- 
izing it was laidaside. A debate followed on the 
credentials of the Senator elect from Mississippi, 
and the Senate adjourned before a conclusion 
was reached. On Thursday the House amend- 
ment to the Political Disability Bill was azreed 
to; a resolution against an expansion of the cur- 
rency was passed, and the Civil Rights Bill and 
the Funding Bill were discussed at some length, 
after which the ease of the Mississippi Senator 
was resumed but no decision was reached. On 
Friday the morning. hour was occupied in dis- 
cussing & bill forthe sale of the Osage Indian 
reservations. The bill was laid aside at the ex- 
Piration of the hour, and the case of Mr, RrvELs 
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the colored Senator from Mississippi was taken 
up. A spicy debate, marked by strict party lines, 
followed, af:er which the question was decided 
by a party vote, and Mr. REVELS was sworn in 
and took his seat in the presence of densely 
packet galleries. On Monday Mr. SumneEr intro- 
duced a bill designed to enforce the universal 
suffrage amendment. Other bills were introduced 
te incorporate the Kansas, Indian Territory and 
Gulf Railway, to amend the Census Act, and to 
secure the rights of settlers. Mr. SHERMAN made 
a long speech ir support of his Funding Bill. On 
Tuesday Mr. WILSON introduced a joint resolu- 
tion for the better observance of Sunday in the 
military and naval academies. Mr. REVELs pre- 
sented a petition from the colored men of Phila- 
delphia for the passage of the bill to secure to all 
persons the equal protection of the laws. Keferred 
to the Judiciary Committee. Mr. HOWELL spoke 
at some length on railway grants, and in the 
afternoon the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Funding Bill and went into executive ses- 
sion at 2 o'clock. 


Hovsz.—On Tuesday the majority report 
of the Judiciary Committee was received, exoner- 
ating Judge BustTreEp, of Alabama, and stating 
that the charges did not warrant his impeach- 
ment. The naval deficiency appropriation was 
granted ($2,000,000). A resolntion ecensuring 
Mr. MuncGeEn, of Ohio, for inserting an undeliy- 
ered speech in the Globe, was introduced and 
agreed to. The speech in question is said to be 
of such a character that its official publication 
amounts to an abuse of the privileges of the 
House. The Appropriation Bill was again taken 
up, and the amendment granting $14,500 to the 
Bureau of Education was adopted. On Wednes- 
day the death of Mr. BURLINGAME was announced, 
but it ‘was not considered expedient to take 
official action thereon, the deceased not being in 
aby way connected with the government. After 
a ciscussion of the bill for preventing polygamy 
in Utah, the Appropriation Bill was again taken 
up. This occupied the House until afternoon, 
when the case of Mr. WHITTEMORE came up 
pursuant to the special orderof Monday. It was, 
however, postponed until Thursday at the re- 
quest of the accused, and was the first business 
before the House in the morning. WHITTEMORE 
sent to the speaker copies of his resignation with 
the acceptance thereof by the Governor of South 
Carolina, and was proceeding to reply to the 
charges against him when the Speaker inter- 
rupted him, and it was decided that as he had re- 
signed he could not address the House. A dis- 
cussion ensued on the right of a member to re- 
sign without the consent of the House, and the 
resignation was pronounced valid; the resolution 
of expulsion was withdrawn, and another unani- 
mously adopted declaring the accused unworthy 
of his seat in the House. The Appropriation 
Bill. was disposed of and reported to the House 
which adjourned without approving the appro- 
priations for Carson City Mint and the Bureau 
of Education. On Friday bills were introduced 
to encourage the building of first-class iron 
steamships to aid in restoring commerce, etec.; 
and to establish a system of national edueation. 
Both were referred. A.resolution was adopted 
instructing the Committee on Military Affairs to 
ascertain whether any military officers are impli- 
cated in influencing sales of cadetships. Mr. 
BUTLER (Mass.) reported a bill admitting Georgia 
to representation. As this has nominally been 
done once or twice already, the bill was amended 
and recommitted. The Legislative Appropriation 
Bill with the two amendments objected to on 
Thursday was passed, after which the House 
went into committee on the Indian appropria- 
tions, and Gen. SHERIDAN’S course was rather 
severely criticized. The appropriation asked for 
is $3,188,935. Several pills of no general interest 
were introduced on Monday. A resolution to 
revise the banking system was laid over fora 
week, and one was adopted declaring that such a 
tariff upon foreign imports is required as will 
afford incidental protection to domestic manufac- 
ture, and impose the least possible burden upon 
home industry. The Indian Appropriation Bill 
was then taken up and occupied nearly all the re- 
mainder of the session. On Tuesday the House 
took up and agreed to the Senate amendments to 
the Post Route Bill, and a number of resolutions 
were introduced and referred to the proper com- 
mittees. 


NEW YORK. 


— The State Senate, after a long debate, 
passed bills to abolish the New York Court of 
Special Sessions and the Canal Board and Con- 
tract Ssytems. The bill to amend the Excise 
Law was passed, several offered amendments be- 
ing rejected. 

— The Assembly passed the Militia En- 
rollment Bill, the Convict Labor Bill, and the 
Ferry Slip Gates Bill. The bill to amend the 
Charter of the Long Island Bridge Company was 
tabled. The Excise Bill was made the special 
order for the evening session on the 2d instant. 
Several measures were introduced looking to the 
reform of sundry abuses in this city. 


IN GENERAL. 


— About seventy lives were lost at the 
burning of the Mississippi steamer Emma No. 3. 


— The regular morning train to New Or- 
leans on the Mississippi Central Railroad broke 
through a trestle-work just south of Humboldt, 
Miss., on the 25th ult. The latest accounts report 
a loss of 21 lives. 


— E. M. Yerecetr, of Jackson, Miss., who 
has been in the custody of the military authori- 
ties since June last, charged with the murder of 
Lient. Col.,Crawe, was turned over to the civil 
authorities on the 28th ult., and held for trial. 

— The U. S. corvette Oneida was recently 
sank by collision with the British steamer Bom- 
bay, near Yokohama, The news is conveyed in 








a brief dispatch, which states that out of the 
whole crew only 56 were saved. The Bombay was 
but slightly injured. e 

— The boiler of a heating furnace belong- 
ing to the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, 
at Scranton, Penn., exploded on the 28th ult. 
Twenty or thirty men were buried under the 
ruins of the building, and nine of them were 
killed. 

— The Treasury statement for February 
shows a decrease of the debt during the month of 
$6,484,811.75, and during the year ending March 
Istfof $87,134,782.84. Coin on hand $102,000,000. 


— The steamer City of Boston, of the Inman 
line between this port and Liverpool, sailed for 
the latter place on the 25th of January. She 
touched at Halifax on the 28th, and has not since 
-been heard from. Fears are of course entertained 
for her safely, but as she was a first class ship it 
hoped that she is merely disabled and is making 
for some port under canvas. The North German 
steamer Schmidt is also overdue, having left 
Bremen for New York with 298 passengers on 
the 20th of January. She is a very slow craft, 
and no great anxiety is felt as to her safety. 


OBITUARY. 

— The Hon. Anson BurLineame died on 
the 24th ult. at St. Petersburg, where he had just 
arrived with his fellow ambassadors. His death 
was caused by inflammation of the lungs, after a 
very short illness. Mr. BURLINGAME has been in 
political life since 1848. He was sent to the 
Massachusetts Senate in 1852, and in 1853 to 
Congress, where he served in the Hoase of Rep- 
resentatives until Mr. LINcoLN appointed him 
minister to China. . His services in that capacity 
were eminently satisfactory to his “own Govern- 
ment; and so favorably did he impress that of the 
Chinese Empire that in 1867 he received the un- 
precedented honor of an appointment as Envoy 
Extraordinary. The success which attended him 
in discharging the delicate and important duties 


of his office is known to all the world and will add 


greatly to his well-earned reputation. 


— Louis Jacques Mavricze DE Bona p, 
Cardinal of Lyons, died on Saturday, aged 83 
years. He was a Bishop 53 years, an Archbishop 
more than 20 years, and a Cardinal 27 rears. He 
was descended from a noble French family, 
an author of some repute, and on the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire in France was made 
a Senator. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN.* 


—The Prince of Wales was examined on 
the 23d ult. asa witness in the MoRDAUNT divorce 
suit. He has been suspected of improper inti- 
macy with Lady Morpaunt, but denied in his 
testimony that suck had been the case. The 
jury rendered a unanimous verdict declaring that 
Lady MoRDAUNT was and is ‘‘ non compos mentis.”” 
A bill is before the House of Lords proposing to 
close London shops on Sunday. JoHN Bricsat 
is seriously ill. A convention of the English 
Chamber of Commerce has resolved to advocate 
the sale of cereals by weight. The Duke of 
Richmend has accepted the Tory leadership in 
the House of Lords. The Great Kastern has suc- 
cessfully laid the telegraphic cable from Bombay 
to Aden. This places England in direct tele- 
graphic communication with her Indian Colonies. 
The governmental telegraphic system in Great 
Britain continues to work very badly, and the 


press is divided in opmion as !o its possible suc- 2 


eess. Business is much hampered, and the news- 
papers find difficulties in filling their telegraphic 
columns. 


FRANCE. 


—The Corps Legislatif had a stormy de- 
bate onthe 24th ult. on ay proposition from the 
ministry to abandon the practice of nominating 
and supporting official candidates for the Cham- 
bers. The Liberals voted to sustain the motion 
of the ministry, but it was lost by a large majority. 
GUSTAVE FLOURENS, the leader in the late riots, 
has been sentenced to three years jmprisonment. 
The anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
Republic of '48 was celebrated in Paris without 
interference, and the festivities of the carnival 
have passed off qu.etly. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


— The struggle in Spain between the 
Church and the Revolutionary party is becoming 
intensified. The Duke of Montpensier has pub- 
lished a letter denying that he is or has ever been 
@ pretender to the Spanish throne, and asserting 
that he only desires a definite constitution foy 
Spain. Don CARLOS was arrested at Lyons by 
the French authorities and escorted to the Swiss 
frontier. It is said, however, that he has made 
arrangements for another rising in Spain. 

—Lopez is again annihilated according to 
telegraphic dispatches. This time he has left his 
sick and wounded, and retired towards Benacora, 
followed by the Count D’Ev. 


—The Northwestern States of Mexico, in- 
cluding Chihuahua, Durango, Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Lower California, and a portion of Jalisco are 
considering the question of secession. The leaders 
are LozADA ad Veca. The mass of the inhabi- 
tants are said to be in favor of the movement, 
but some of the local governments are still loyal 
to JUAREZ. 


—Cuban news is as usual untrustworthy 
and contracictory, Cuban dispatches reporting 
the winter campaign disastrous to the Spaniards, 
an? Havana dispatches announcing the surrender 
of leading insurgents. Gen. Quesapa and some 
other Cuban officers have reached Florida on 
some diplomatic mission from CESPEDES. Two 
or three additional outrages on Americans are re- 





FINANOIAL AND com, 


General Trade has been fair, 
week, both in Foreign Merchandise 4nd jn 
Commission line. Domestic cotton fay," 
owing to a sharp competition among the 
as to the influences of lower prices of raw Oey 
may reduce manufacturers’ prices, I tea 
amounted to $6,035,186 (same week last y, 
Clearances of Domestic Produce prac dny. us 
(same week last year, $3,261,173). Customa yp 7 
$3,117,000. Mt te 
Gold has been the absorbing topic on Wan 
ing the week, its steady decline not only “ 
tors to all sorts of expedients, but causing ti . 
of every branch of business to look carefully “i 
bilities of the future. Monday saw pus.” 
which stimulated heavy purchases in Astral, 
coming reaction. Such a reaction is ungues: 
sible under strong speculative pressure re, 
and apparently natural decline has been ren Ri. 
the absence of *bear” tactics, and there is much ts, 
“resumption” as early as July 4th. The Pa, 
ulators seems to lie in forcing the decline ond ". 
vantage of the probable reaction. The danger of 
attempt is, however, so apparent that it om, 
risked, save ona large scale. The changes . 
bring gold to par will fall on general trade less bye: 
tween July or August, from the fact that the inj . 
produee has beenshippedand the incoming crm 
then be due. Sufferers from sucha change theres 
doubtedly be, but with gold at par in the falla nes 
tus will be given toevery branch of industry ai, 
talists will feel far greater security in making 
ments, 

Governments are kept up by an increasing, 
demand for 5-20’s, which drains the market, Whi, 
has fallen about 3 per cent, 5-20's have epreciatay 
% of 1 per cent., and the long 6 per cents Of Big 
premium of 1 per cent. in gold. The gold interey 
March will not exceed $5,000,000. Secretary Bo . 
has directed that the sales of gold and the pure, 
bonds be continued in March—one million of gala R 
sold, and one million of bonds to be purchased exe 
nate week for the Sinking Fund account. He lend 
the purchase ofa million of bonds each alternys 
for the Special Fund. 

The Treasury Department will issue on the Istot 
month, beginning March 1, a list of regis: bonds 
are caveated on the books of the Departm i, whi b 
be supplied to Assistant Treasurers and others an 
cation. > 

Stocks have not kept pace with the fall in ow 
though the general tendency has been downvard, 
some cases a sharp decline has occurrtd. The 
| ease of the money market counteracts the depreniay 
fluence of gold, enabling holders to secure cash fori 
diate needs without disposing of their stock. 

The Weekly Bank Statement shows s\x 
nearly three millions in reserve, which is dueto by 
drains of specie for customs, and to the shipnerd 
greenbacks. The banks are able, however, to me, 
long series of such losses, as they have alargemny 
over the reserve prescribed by law. The statemex 4 
the week ending Feb. 26th is as follows: 
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ibid dinmnraiiaipiedensanckonnessoss 
NG oc cic nccsbacnsed ibfeccssabdebeces 
Circulation 


Increase in circtllation.... .... 2.00.00. ce0sseesser 
Increase in deposits r 
Decrease in legal tenders... ......0..20sseeserees 1s 
We give below the highest and lowest prices quoi 
the Gold Room and Stock Exchange for the week ent 
March lat. Quotations for Tuesday, March 1s, in 
right-hand column. 
High Ine. Mi 
ot Mh 
15 1g 


. 8. 5-20°s, Cou “62 


. 8. 5-20°a, Cou “65 (new) 

ge | ea 
. 8. 5-20's, Reg., Ja& J 

U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou 67 

U. 


U. 
U 
U. 
U. 
U 
U 
U 
U. 


U.S. 

Central Pacific Géid Bonds........... 
Virginia (new) 

Virginia extcoupons...........++. 
Tennessee (new) 

Tennessee €X-COUPONS........+-+-s008+ 


$t. Panl com 

St. Paul pf 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson acrip 
Ohio and Miss 


Facts for the Ladies. 
Ihave used a WHEELER & WiLs0x Sewit 
Machine in my shop for eight years, 00 #2 "7 
age of eight hours a day, making garmetls . 
the heaviest beaver to the finest cambric. * 
have taught at least twenty different persons ? 
run it, and you know beginners do not impr! 
machine. It has never been out of repait, 
good for ten years more if used properly. 
Mrs. A. F. STRICELA?, 
Dress and Cloak Make 
—— , 


Norway Oats. 

The advertisement of the Ramsd 
Oats in another column tells 1s own st0lT, a 
engraving is a photograph from life. But, # a 
be scen by reference to- the advertisem¢2', . 
farmers who have raised the oa‘s speak eee 
itively in their praise. All ovr farmer a 
will do well to look into this matter, 4 *° A 
reason to believe that this is really 4 most T 
able improvement. 

Tue Halford Table Sauce is a relish, a4 a 
a gravy, and is & great deal more propeT to Sad 
than mixed pepper or cheap relishes of any : 
There is much complaint because of tb a 
charged for avy Sauce which has merit a 
Forcign Sauces cost $1 per pint bottle, and ot 
if the price was the only objection, it8® | 
one. Now the Halford, which is 4 great r 
better, because of the absence of all dF ' 
flavors which are peculiar to foreign taste. . 
had at only Fiery CEnTs PER PINT 





Ware, Mass. 
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ported and are receiving attention. 


‘ any City or Town in the country. 





